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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


After the manner in which undreamt of crises have 

Tue Lutz. blossomed “thick as leaves in Vallombrosa” 
throughout the last six months, we should be sorry 

to hazard a prediction upon the robustness of any existing set of 
conditions East, West, South, or even North. Every quarter of the 
Universe appears to be in a prolific condition, and an outbreak in 
the Far East, a domestic convulsion in France, or the sudden col- 
lapse of the fiendish Khalifate of the Soudan, not to mention half- 
a-dozen other first-class portents, are among the possible contin- 
gencies of the immediate future. There is a general feel- 
ing, however, that European intrigue will slumber until the 
splendid pageantry of Moscow has been comfortably tided over. 
Certainly Russia has exercised a somewhat moderating influence 
of late in international affairs. It is thought she will more than 
make up for this beneficence by such a malign display of activity 
as this generation has not witnessed, and the quidnuncs are saying 
“we are safe until the coronation, but afterwards won’t things 
hum!” Possibly the young Czar may upset calculations by assert- 
ing himself—so far he has given no sign of the qualities attributed 
to him, but he may have been feeling his way, and when the magic 
ceremony is over Europe may learn that the predominant Power 
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among nations is once more in the hands of a passionate lover of 
peace. Until that happy day other countries will continue competing 
for the favours of Prince Lobanoff, the Russian Chancellor, who, 
during the self-effacement of his master, is greater than any living 
potentate. This dictatorship by a bureaucrat who fears neither 
God nor man and need please no one but himself is not wholesome. 
The Russian Chancellor belongs to the Ignatieff type of statesman, 
and is always seeking to effect some brilliant coup. Other nations 
naturally desire to be associated with Russia in these enterprises, 
hence general unrest and uneasiness. It is to be hoped that the 
Czar may emerge from his apparent supineness, and reinforce 
the steadying influences of the Continent which are now alone 
represented by the Emperor of Austria and the King of Italy. 


The temporary lull does not extend to South 

«Brant ses.» Africa, where the British Empire is beginning to 
gather the bitter fruit of the recent incursion 

into the Transvaal. When it occurred whole vistas of possible 
mischief were foreseen, but the reality already surpasses the sur- 
mise. As is well known the population of this region may—in 
spite of other foreign ingredients—be divided into (1) the British, (2) 
the Dutch, and (3) the Natives. The latter greatly outnumber the 
other two nationalities. Even in the long settled parts, Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State, 
the aggregate of whites is only 650,000 against two and a 
half million natives, and in the recently settled countries the 
whites are almost lost, in what the St. James’ Gazette graphi- 
cally calls “ the Black Sea.” The Black Sea has risen still higher 
in Matabeleland. The whites, in isolated settlements, almost all 
British, have been massacred except when they have had time to 
concentrate on the more populous places, such as Bulawayo, 
Gwelo, and Tati. At least fifty lives have been already lost, and there 
is some anxiety as to the fate of the partially beleaguered townships 
the chief of which is Bulawayo, a scattered open village, not easy 
to defend, and, in the earlier reports said to be not over rich in 
either ammunition or food. It has, however, held out for over 
a fortnight, and still commands the Mongwe pass to the South 
and the coach road, while news of successful foraging expe- 
ditions are continually transmitted over the telegraph which 
still remains intact; the natives have invested Bulawayo on the 
remaining three sides, but appear afraid of coming to very close 
quarters in spite of their overwhelming numbers and command of 
ammunition, consequent on the mutiny of native police. The 
anxiety of the defenders must be unceasing owing to the number 
of non-combatants to be protected and provided for, and the pos- 
sibility of night attack. The garrison consists of about 1,000 able- 
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bodied men, but there is nothing like a rifle apiece. The spirit 
they have displayed, and their cheery messages, have done some- 
thing to restore our diminished prestige in South Africa. Rein- 
forcements have been despatched in batches of about a hundred, 
but owing to the desperate distance from Mafeking (550 miles), 
where the railway stops short, the first detachment cannot arrive 
until well into May. Mr. Rhodes is also advancing from Salisbury 
(which is only 200 miles away) with a small column. The situa- 
tion will continue to cause anxiety for some time, and the effec- 
tive subjugation of the Matabele can hardly begin before the 
end of May or beginning of June. 


While a handful of gallant men are waging this 
Perch AND desperately unequal conquest with the natives the 
relations between the two white races in South 
Africa are most seriously strained. It is as well to realize the 
elementary facts. The Dutch outnumber the British in Cape 
Colony, and greatly preponderate in the Orange Free State, while in 
the Transvaal the two races are probably about equal, though a 
considerable superiority of able-bodied men rests with the British. 
In Natal the latter greatly outnumber the Dutch. Taking South 
Africa as a whole, the Dutch still outnumber the British, but the 
two races are to be found side by side in almost every province. It 
is obviously the interest of both to co-operate, and Mr. Rhodes 
indisputable title to esteem rests on the success with which 
he combined them for common objects. So triumphant was 
his statesmanship that by the end of last year the Dutch 
outside the Transvaal, and a considerable sprinkling of pro- 
gressive Boers within it were ranged with the whole British 
population of South Africa in disapproving the perverse attitude 
of President Kruger’s Government towards the Uitlanders, and 
they were thoroughly annoyed at his unreasonable railway and 
commercial policy. Among the Dutch, however, if not among 
Anglo-Saxons, blood is thicker than water, and the raid caused a 
great revulsion of feeling in Cape Colony, while the two Dutch 
Republics have remained locked in one another's arms ever 
since. The whole future of South Africa depends upon the restora- 
tion of harmony between the two races, but confidence is a plant 
of slow growth, and for the present there is a gulf of distrust 
between them. The Dutch are ranged behind President Kruger, 
and the British confront him. 


Negotiations are still proceeding between the 

Dorrers. British and Transvaal Governments with a view 

of relieving the tension. If the extremists of 

either country prevailed, if, e.g., our policy were dictated by Sir Ellis 
20* 
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Asimead-Bartlett, the fire-eater from Sheffield, or the Dopper Boers 
finally captured President Kruger, it is difficult to see how a bloody 
war could be avoided. Our Doppers desire that a British army 
corps should be despatched to effect the reforms demanded by the 
Reform Committee of Johannesburg, but the Government has not 
only steadily and most wisely declined to listen to them, but has 
been punctiliously polite in its treatment of President Kruger, 
going so far as to explain to him the precise circumstances that 
rendered a reinforcement of our South African garrisons need- 
ful. The Doppers of the Transvaal appear to have had more 
success than ours, and the British attitude towards President 
Kruger is far from reciprocated. He was invited to come to 
London upon his own suggestion ; three months have passed, and 
the invitation has not been replied to, and even the best friends of 
the Transvaal Republic in this country, among whom we number 
ourselves, cannot help doubting the bond fides of this delay. 
If there had been nothing but delay we could patiently acquiesce, 
as the Boer population was thrown into a state of natural excite- 
ment and anger by the ill-starred action of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s forces, and no one expected them to exhibit an impatient 
desire to gratify the Uitlanders, and no one would propose to bustle 
President Kruger. Unfortunately, there has been something more 
serious than delay—preparation. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Transvaal has been arming to the teeth; forts have been 
erected round Pretoria, an immense quantity of arms and am- 
munition have been imported, and though the Boers have never 
shown that they stand in need of extraneous aid, there has been 
a considerable and organized inflow of men from the Army 
Reserve of Germany. We can concede that the recent aggres- 
sion afforded a reason for putting the military equipment of 
the State upon a sound footing. .When it is remembered, how- 
ever, that the Uitlanders have been disarmed, that the armed forces 
of the Chartered Company have been taken over by the Imperial 
Government, and are extended to their utmost in holding out 
against the Matabele, and that Sir Hercules Robinson is the High 
Commissioner, it is difficult to resist the view that a dangerous 
double game is being played. The South African outlook is 


thoroughly disheartening, and the white tension is more serious 
than the black rising. 


Mr. Chamberlain has recently declared the policy 
A ng ee of the British Government on this momentous 

subject with his usual force and clearness, and 
in such a manner as to command the universal assent of the 
Empire :— 
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‘* There are two governing factors in the question of South Africa ; the first is 
that Great Britain is, has been, and must continue to be the paramount Power in 
those regions. Our interests are superior to those of everyone else, and I believe 
I speak the opinion of the nation when I say that, at all risks and at all costs, we 
will resist any foreign interference. That is the first condition. But the second 
condition arises out of the peculiar situation of our own possessions in South 
Africa. In South Africa two races—the English and the Dutch—have to live to- 
gether. At the present time—and probably for many years to come—the Dutch 
are in a majority, and it is, therefore, the duty of every statesman, of every well- 
wisher of South Africa, to do all in his power to maintain workable relations 
between the two races. In our own Cape Colony the Dutch are also in a majority. 
There are tens of thousands of Dutchmen in the Cape Colony who are just as 
loyal to the Throne and the British connexion as, let me say, our French-Cana- 
dian subjects in.the Dominion of Canada. But at the same time, these Dutch 
fellow-subjects of ours very naturally feel that they are of the same blood as the 
Dutchmen in the two neighbouring Republics, and they sympathize with their 
compatriots whenever they think that they are subject or likely to be subject to 
any injustice, or to the arbitrary exercise of force. Now, then, gentlemen, these 
are the two propositions which I hope wil! be universally accepted—that we are 
and will remain the paramount Power, and that at the same time we will use every 
exertion, exhaust every means to securea good feeling between the Dutch and the 
English.” 


In amplifying this declaration he dwelt on the denial of “the 
commonest rights of citizenship” to the Uitlanders of the Transvaal 
who are subjected to “injustice and abuse” by “a defective and 
corrupt administration.” The “contemptuous rejection” of their 
“reasonable demands” has created difficulties in the past, and will 
continue to do so. Mr. Chamberlain struck the true keynote of 
our policy towards the Uitlander question in declaring that “it 
ought to be our object to carry with us our own Dutch fellow- 
subjects ” in endeavouring to secure the redress of these grievances 
In other words, by our moderate forbearance acting upon their 
own sense of fairness, we must win back the Dutch to the view 
they held before Krugersdorp. 


The French Government has been foiled in its 

Cue FRENCH efforts to embarrass our action in Egypt. Mon- 
ANp Eayrr. sieur Berthelot, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
had to resign on account of a circular which was 

imprudently menacing towards England. He has disclaimed 
responsibility for this note, which it is to be believed was inspired 
by his chief—Monsieur Bourgeois. Prince Lobanoff, the virtual 
autocrat of Russia, was not prepared to back up France in a 
bellicose attitude towards England ; he would support her in being 
disagreeable—that was all. In fulfilment of this undertaking, the 
Russian Commissioner of the Egyptian Debt joined his French 
colleague in declining to accede to the British Government’s 
appeal to the Caisse for funds to defray the cost of the ex- 
pedition. The application was, however, granted by the Com- 
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missioners of the other Powers, and the ill-will of France was 
defeated. Russia can hardly be blamed for her conduct in this 
matter, she had to make some return for the prolonged servility of 
France. A vote on the Caisse question was a cheap discharge of 
her debt. If France had been guided by a statesman of higher 
calibre than Monsieur Bourgeois, she would have supported the 
British application. Her refusal to do so has injured no one but 
herself; she has been rebuffed and humiliated. The lesson to be 
drawn from this episode is that France cannot initiate a policy. 
She must content herself with following meekly in the wake of 
Russia, as she seems bent on cultivating bad relations with 
England. The disheartening thing is that the politicians 
and journalists who inspire French policy will not even take 
the trouble to inform themselves of the British side of the 
Egyptian question. Sir Alfred Milner’s book, England in Egypt, 
published some half-dozen years ago, is absolutely unknown in 
Paris. Few Frenchmen read English, and no French publisher 
would incur the odium of publishing a translation of a work on 
Egypt favourable to the British occupation. Yet it may be said 
that no one can understand the position in Egypt without 
mastering the contents of this book, which may be almost described 
as the British Official Handbook to the Egyptian Question. Had 
the French taken the trouble to study it there would have been less 
outcry in France upon the advance intothe Soudan. They would 
have been prepared for it. One eminent French journalist declared 
the expedition to Dongola was “ entiérement dirigé contre nous.” 


The first move in the Dongola campaign has been 
accomplished: Akasheh is occupied and Sir Her- 
bert Kitchener is in command of some ten thou- 
sand men distributed at various points between Assuan and 
Akasheh. Of these about two thousand are British soldiers, four 
thousand are Soudanese, and the remainder Egyptians. Three 
stern-wheel armoured steamers have been ordered, and should be 
delivered within three months, and put together for service on the 
open stretches of the river between Dongola and Abu Hamed, or 
still farther south if required. Sufficient railway plant is being 
got together to carry the line forward to a point within forty miles 
of old Dongola—that is to say beyond the most dangerous and im- 
practicable reaches of the Lower Nile. So far so good, and the 
expedition has apparently started with an ease and an absence of 
fuss and flurry which speaks volumes for the system upon 
which the frontier forces of the Khedive have been 
organized and trained by British officers during these last ten 
years. Up to within a week of the receipt of telegraphic orders 
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from Cairo to start on active service, not a single officer or man of 
the garrison of Wady Halfa had the least hint that the Egyptian 
Government intended to assume the offensive. The order came; 
the garrison forthwith advanced bag and baggage into the desert ; 
other troops from the north occupied the positions thus vacated, 
and another admirable example was afforded to those who needed 
one, that a handful of selected British officers can organize native 
troops, and put them rapidly into the field. These battalions 
have each but three British officers apiece, of whom the senior 
is not above the rank of major, and is in many cases only a 
captain, temporarily lent to the Egyptian Government. That the 
men thus commanded are full of confidence in themselves and. 
their leaders seems clear from all accounts, and the next question 
is, What will be the next move? The official answer to such a. 
query would in all probability be that this force will stand still 
for four months and await further orders, but we cannot believe 
in any such probability. However great may be the desire of the 
British Government and British War Office to curb the action of 
the Khedive’s army, we cannot expect the latter to sit quietly 
down during the worst four months of the year in the desert, 
within striking distance of considerable Dervish forces, and not 
attack them or be attacked by them. It will be surprising if the 
next four weeks pass by without a serious engagement. 


While we have to prepare for every eventuality in 

KesistAXce IX the Soudanese campaign, it is impossible to read 
Slatin Pasha’s amazing book without entertaining 

the hope that the resistance we shall encounter may be less for- 
midable than in the Mahdi’s time. The Khalifa’s power is dif- 
ferent both in degree and kind to the Mahdi’s. His dominions have 
shrunk ; he has not the same religious influence, nor has he any- 
thing like the same number of adherents. Many sheikhs and tribes 
have declared their independence. His despotism and cruelty have 
developed a spirit of revolt which is likely to break out on the first 
opportunity. The tyrant, we are told,“ has surrounded himself 
with hordes of strangers who have ousted the rightful owners of the 
soil, and have made themselves masters of the situation. . . . 
Almost the only one of the old emirs left is Osman Digna.” The 
local population were weakened as much as possible, and “ fire- 
arms and weapons of all descriptions were taken from them.” The 
natives have been called upon to give up more than half their 
cultivated lands, and “all their best fields are now possessed by the 
Khalifa’s own relations and favourites, the former owners are often 
obliged to till the soil for their new masters, who have annexed 
their servants, slaves, and cattle.” This does not suggest a 
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contented people likely to spring to arms in defence of their 
homes. As regards the Khalifa’s forces which are scattered over 
his dominions, there are probably some 100,000 men. Of the 
64,000 sword and spear men, “at least 25 per cent. are either too 
old or too young to be considered effective fora campaign.” Of the 
40,000 rifles possessed, there are not more than 22,000 in good con- 
dition, and ammunition is scarce. “His leaders,” says Slatin 
Pasha, “are neither capable nor sufficiently instructed to ensure 
victory ; his men are not now loyal enough to fight with that deter- 
mination which early fanaticism inspired.” It has been reported 
that fighting has already taken place among the men of the 
Khalifa’s bodyguard at Omdurman, and that 500 natives were 
killed. The Khalifa’s power rests on rotten foundations, and 
may at any moment crumble away unless he receives outside 
support as the Abyssinians are said to have done. 


For the moment, but it can hardly be for long, 

CUBA. the Cuban question remains much where it was 

last month. Congress, which owing to the re- 

strictions imposed upon it by the American Constitution, is 
practically precluded from passing legislation, continues to take 
the same eager interest in foreign affairs which President Cleve- 
land’s Venezuelan Message first excited. It has presented the 
President with a joint resolution calling upon him to recognize 
the belligerency of the Cuban rebels, and to offer his “friendly 
offices ” to Spain, with a view to obtaining her recognition of the 
independence of Cuba. The President took no outward notice 
of this resolution, and he has_ probably taken no 
steps to lay it before the Spanish Government, but he may have 
made independent representations of his own, calling the attention 
of Spain to the feeling excited in the United States by the pro- 
longed and indecisive struggle with a rebellion in American waters, 
and discussing the possibility of arriving at some modus vivendi 
with the rebels. In the meantime there has been a General 
Election in Spain, and the Ministerialists have been returned in an 
overpowering majority, though how far this represents any true public 
opinion is doubtful in a country of which the executive exercises 
so remarkable an influence over electoral returns. Upon the 
Cuban question, however, there appears to be no difference of 
opinion as to the imperative need of suppressing the rebellion, 
and ignoring the United States. The amazing thing to the out- 
side world is, that while the rebels seem to have secured no suc- 
cesses, Spain has been unable, with an army of 120,000 men, to 
stamp out the rising. Throughout the last two years she has had 
over 100,000 troops in the island, and the rebellion remains, 
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apparently, as alive as ever—news is expected of some decisive 
engagement, or in the alternative of some pacific development. 


Canada has completely eclipsed the Mother of 
CANADIAN Parliaments. The Dominion House of Commons 
OBSTRUCTION, ° ae : 
has held a continuous sitting extending from 
Monday to Saturday, and lasting 129 hours, which is more than 
three times the length attained by obstruction in the height of 
its ascendancy at Westminster. After a respite on Sunday, the 
sitting was resumed for another 80 hours. The Irish Nationalists 
are green with envy both at the triumph and the tactics of the 
Canadian obstructionists, who appear to have been allowed to read 
long passages from the Bible, while one member is reported to 
have contributed copious extracts from the Bab Ballads to the 
debate. There was an elaborate organization of relays on both 
sides, and Parliament Building was temporarily turned into an 
hotel. The shuttlecock of the rival parties was the Remedial 
Bill, introduced by the present Conservative Government to 
deal with the Manitoba school difficulty. The Bill was read a 
second time on March 20th, by 112 votes to 94, and it was in the 
committee stage that obstruction supervened. For a full under- 
standing of the subject, we refer the reader to Sir Charles Hibbert 
Tupper’s opportune article, which was written between the Second 
Reading and the Committee stage of the measure. He is the 
son of Sir Charles Tupper, and was lately Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries in the Dominion Government. As leader of the “ Young 
Canada” Party he occupies a most important position in Canadian 
politics. The Bill seeks to redress the grievance of the Roman 
Catholic minority in Manitoba, who, by the ultra vires action of 
the Legislature of that province, were deprived in 1890 of the 
educational advantages guaranteed to them in 1870, when Mani- 
toba entered the Dominion and became entitled to the rights and 
subject to the restrictions of the British North America Act of 
1867. That Act, while delegating the control of education to the 
provincial legislatures, expressly precluded them from infringing 
“the right or privilege” with respect to “denominational schools 
which any class of persons have by law in the province at the 
Union,” and further prescribed that, “Where in any province a 
system of separate or dissentient schools exists by law at the Union, 
or is thereafter established by the legislature of the province, an 
appeal shall lie to the Governor-General in Council from any act 
or decision of any provincial authority affecting any right or 
privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the 
Queen’s subjects in relation to education.” 
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In 1871 the Manitoba Legislature established a 
EN. Bux, System of separate schools, such as exist in other 
provinces of Canada, At that time the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in the province were about equal in 
number, and the Act of 1871 established a School Board with two 
sections, one Protestant and the other Catholic, to manage their 
respective schools, between which the legislative grant was divided. 
In 1890, the numerical relation between the adherents of the two 
faiths having been completely revolutionized by a great influx of 
Protestant settlers, the two boards were abolished, and the educa- 
tional system was subordinated to a Department of Education, 
while “an Advisory Board was empowered,” in Sir C. H. Tupper’s 
words, “to prescribe text books and forms of religious exercise,” the 
legislative grant being withdrawn from all schools not conducted 
under the Department. In other words, the Roman Catholics were 
entirely deprived of their educational rights, and became taxed to 
support schools in which they could not conscientiously educate 
their children. After an abortive appeal, in an injudiciously framed 
case, to the Privy Council, judgment was finally given in favour 
of the Roman Catholic case in 1895. As a consequence, the 
Governor-General in Council drew up a Remedial Order, restoring 
to the Roman Catholics the right of their schools to share in the 
legislative grant. Manitoba declined to act upon this Order, 
and a Bill founded on it was consequently submitted to the 
Dominion Parliament, the Second Reading of which was 
carried as described. It is noteworthy that out of five mem- 
bers for Manitoba taking part in the division, four supported 
the Bill and only one opposed it. Obstruction has compelled the 
withdrawal of the Bill, and lapse of time is plunging Canada into 
a General Election, in which it will probably be the main issue. 
The Conservative Party, now in power, with the exception of a few 
members sitting for ultra-Protestant seats in Ontario, support the 
Bill, as do likewise a few Liberals. The Liberals or “Grits” of 
Ontario are its main opponents, reinforced, strangely enough, by 
the brilliant Mr. Laurier, the French Roman Catholic who leads 
the Liberal Opposition in the Dominion House of Commons, and 
has carried with him on this question the mass of Quebec Liberals. 
He appears to us, however, to be playing a somewhat risky game, 
as also do the Protestants of Ontario. By declining to redress the 
lawful grievance of Roman Catholics in Manitoba, the rights of the 
Protestant minority in Quebec may be endangered, and it will be 
very surprising if Mr. Laurier is able to persuade his co-religionists 
in that province, to whom he owes much of his parliamentary 
strength, that his policy has been beneficial to their interests. 
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The principal legislative measure of the Session— 
the Education Bill—was introduced by Sir John 
Boarp Scnoors. Gorst (Vice-President of the Council) on March 
31st in a speech fully worthy of the importance of 
the subject. Before describing the provisions of his Bill, he dis- 
cussed the difficulties to be dealt with by the Legislature in revis- 
ing our system of education, or, rather, our double system, of 
Board and Voluntary Schools which together constitute our 
national schools. Last year the Voluntary Schools educated 
2,445,812 children as against 1,879,218 educated in Board Schools, 
or, in other words, of every seven children educated by the State, 
three are educated in Board Schools and four in Voluntary Schools. 
Practical statesmen must realize that, after a strenuous competi- 
tion of twenty-five years, the Voluntary Schools have proved their 
abiding character. The Roman Catholics boast—and with truth— 
that they have never surrendered one of their schools to a 
Board. In 1870, the Church of England had 844,334 children in 
her schools, while in 1895 she had 1,850,545, and the voluntary 
subscriptions, which were £329,846 in 1870, reached £640,406 in 
1895, while during the same period the Church has spent 
£7,375,402 on buildings. To supplant the existing Voluntary 
Schools and re-provide the 3,620,805 places they have supplied, at 
£7 per head, which is by no means an excessive estimate, would 
cost the country £25,345,635. Besides this capital expenditure of 
25 millions, there would be an additional annual expenditure of 
23 millions to replace the present subscriptions, the existing volun- 
tary administration, and to cover the difference between the expense 
of education in a Board and Voluntary School. The case against 
attempting to abolish the Voluntary Schools by establishing 
universal Board Schools has never been put in a cooler or 
more convincing manner, and few can be found to resist Sir 
John Gorst’s dispassionate view. “I think, therefore, as far 
as practical statesmanship is concerned, that the question 
which this House has to consider is not whether it will 
abolish the Voluntary Schools, but whether they are efficient 
for the education of the people; and if not efficient, how they can 
be best made so,” 

Now the Voluntary Schools in the poorest part 
pcan hl of the .great cities, especially those under Roman 
Scnoots, Catholic auspices, labour under financial diffi- 

culties, and the provision able to be made per head 

by their management is far below that of the Board School in the 
same city. Moreover, there has been a great rise in teachers’ 
salaries in recent years. A survey of the whole country shows that 


VOLUNTARY 
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the sum spent on maintaining children in Voluntary Schools is 
£1 18s. 114d. per child as against £2 10s. 1?d. in Board Schools. 
This difference of 11s. 24d. is almost entirely represented by the 
lower payment of the teaching staff, which in Voluntary Schools 
averages 9s. 44d. per child less than in Board Schools. The teachers 
in the former are worse paid than those in the latter; they are 
consequently less qualified, and the Voluntary Schools are under- 
staffed. There are also poverty-stricken Board Schools. Their 
existence was foreseen at the time the Act of 1870 was passed, 
when a threepenny rate was thought an adequate limit. Experience 
has falsified this estimate; in the school district of Walthamstow, 
near London, a Board has been established for fifteen years, during 
which time the rates have risen from 4d. to 1s, 6d. in the pound. 
Its population of tradesmen and artisans has doubled in ten 
years and now amounts to 61,000. Thirty-one schools are main- 
tained at an aggregate cost of £20,000 a year, new schools are 
being built, and further schools are urgently required ; the district 
contains no valuable rating property, and a 1d. rate only produces 
£800, while the grant this district obtains from the Exchequer 
is only £956. This is no solitary case; in West Ham the 
school rate is 2s. 4d. in the pound, at Ormsby near Middles- 
borough it has averaged 1s. 54d. for the last three years, and 


in the Forest of Dean it is actually 2s. 5d. In many rural 
districts an enormous rate is levied, and “such glimpses as we get 
of rural education are extremely discouraging.” 


Sir John Gorst, whose impartial conspectus of the 

Png stn Education Question has constituted him a court 
of appeal to the contending factions, expressed 

a very decided opinion upon the relative merits of the two systems 
in rural England: “As things are, the only salvation of rural 
education, such as it is, is the parson’s village school,” for, “ while 
the Board Schools in the great cities have proved themselves ex- 
tremely efficient in education, the Board Schools in the country 
have proved themselves totally inefficient. If you were to replace 
the Voluntary Schools in the country by Board Schools, you would 
degrade national education.” He quoted a most striking passage 
from a general report drawn up in 1894 by Mr. Brodie, then Chief 
Inspector for the South-Western Division of England: “The 
climax is reached in the country Board School. True, indeed, it 
is that a few of these are well managed, but in by far the most 
there is no management at all worthy of the name; there is no 
pride in progress; nay, the very reverse. Additional subjects 
mean additional staff, additional apparatus ; the rates must be kept 
down, the school starved, the teacher underpaid, and sometimes, 
if the inspector does not sternly forbid it, some young, raw, un- 
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trained, and even stupid relative of one of the members of the 
School Board is to be foisted on to the teaching staff, to produce 
such rotten fruit as may be expected when a sickly graft is added 
to an already unhealthy tree. I subjoin two facts which have come 
to my knowledge. In one country Board School, which, by the 
great vigour and ability of the master, aided by a clever wife, had 
obtained great success, the master was rewarded by having his 
salary cut down by £20. Why? I answer (not without indigna- 
tion), because he had earned that amount by his able conduct of 
the night school. In another country Board School an active and 
zealous young mistress was dismissed because she wished to teach 
geography, and was otherwise ardent for progress. She was re- 
placed by a middle-aged and worn-out woman, who at no time 
could have had much capacity for teaching, and who could neither 
keep order nor get the children on. Thus do the ‘rude forefathers 
of the hamlet’ nip the budding intellect of ingenuous youth. 
What a penny wise, pound foolish system !” 


After describing the chaos besetting Secondary 
THe EDUCATION 


Education which is mismanaged by four central 
OFFICE. = °,° . 

and six local authorities, Sir John Gorst gave a 

graphic sketch of the inability of the Education Department to 


grapple with the vast mass of detail demanding its immediate 
and direct cognizance. In 1859 both Lord Lingen and the present 
Bishop of London declared the system to be over-centralized, and 
in 1887 Mr. Patrick Cumin, the secretary to the Department, said 
“the tremendous detail of looking into every school in the 
country was too cumbrous. It was all very well when education 
was a small affair, but now that it had become national it seemed 
to him that the system was too detailed.” Last year the Education 
Office inspected 19,789 day and 3,421 evening schools. “From 
each of these schools the Office received direct communications, a 
return from the managers, and a report from the inspector; and, 
as each pair of day school returns has 1,659 blank spaces that have 
to be dealt with, it follows that the Department had to do last year 
with 32,829,951 blank spaces. As the payment made to these 
schools depends upon the accurate scrutiny of these blank spaces, 
they must be very carefully looked at, and each document has to 
go through 54 different stages. There are 31,476 pupil teachers 
under the supervision of the Department, and every one of them 
has a separate report examined in the Office.” 


Having suggested the necessities of education, Sir 

Tue New John Gorst gave a sketch of his Bill. In his 
own words, “The principle of the measure is the 

establishment in every county and county borough of a para- 
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mount education authority. It is to be the one channel through 
which public money is to reach the schools ; it is to supplement, 
and not to supersede, existing educational effort, and it is to be a 
sort of separate education department for each county and for 
each county borough.” This proposal does not claim to be 
original, it has been recommended by various Commissions 
from 1861 to 1884. The new education authority will be the 
county council acting through a statutory educational authority 
nominated by the county council. The only restriction placed 
upon the selection of this committee is that a majority of its 
members must also be members of the county council; thus the 
principle of popular control is effectually maintained. Counties 
may combine for the purpose of this Bill, and under special circum- 
stances, e.g.,in the County of London, the County Council may 
itself propose a scheme for the special constitution of a committee 
to be approved by the Education Department. The new authority 
will dispense the grant and will undertake the general inspection of 
the schools under the eye of the Department. Gradually the code 
will become decentralized, less rigid and less uniform, to meet the 
varying requirements of particular local circumstances. The new 
authority will also exercise the powers cast upon the county coun- 
cils by the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, and will administer 
the fund accruing under the Act of 1890, in the interests of 
secondary education. It will also be the school attendance com- 
mittee in places where there is no School Board. Hereafter it will 
receive dominion over industrial and Poor Law schools. By one 
of the most important provisions in the Bill—the one which it will 
be sought to make the centre of controversy, though a singularly 
modest proposal in our opinion—the educational authority is 
entrusted with the distribution of a special aid grant of 4s. for 
every child in all Voluntary Schools or in poverty-stricken Board 
Schools (under section 97 of the Act of 1870) :—But in both cases 
the amounts received are appropriated, in the first place, to the 
improvement of the teaching staff, and it is only in cases where 
the teaching staff does not require improving that the sums may 


be applied to other definite purposes which are specified in the 
Bill.” 


We refer the unsatisfied reader to the Bill itself for 

MIscELLANEOUS full judgment of its scope. Broadly speaking, the 
new education authority is to make itself respon- 

sible for the efficiency of the existing system of public elementary 
education, and in case of a collapse of any of the present agencies, 
is to step in and see that deficiencies are supplied. The Bill places 
our schools under the direct control of a popularly constituted body 
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appointed ad hoc. With regard to secondary education, the new 
authority is to aid and establish secondary schools, and may become 
the managers of the higher grade schools. Among the more im- 
portant miscellaneous clauses are (1) The abolition of the 17s. 6d. 
limit—which removes a long-standing grievance of the Voluntary 
Schools; (2) the exemption of all elementary schools from paying 
rates; (3) the age of school attendance is raised from eleven years 
to twelve; (4) borrowing facilities are conferred upon managers of 
Voluntary Schools ; (5) a check is placed upon School Board extra- 
vagance by a provision requiring that any increase in the rate con- 
sequent on the maintenance of children be sanctioned by the public 
authority before it is levied ; (6) a sort of supplementary conscience 
clause provides that in every elementary school one of the condi- 
tions of obtaining a Government grant is that if a reasonable num- 
ber of parents of children require to have separate religious in- 
struction given, then it is the duty of the managers of the school 
to permit of reasonable arrangements being made to allow that 
religious instruction to be given. There is a more or less organized 
Opposition whese duty it will be to denounce this Bill as a 
sinister attack upon education in the interests of sectarian- 
ism, but so far the hostile criticism directed against it has 
been singularly wanting in cogency, and, owing to the com- 
position of the Cabinet, it is very difficult to suggest with any 
seriousness that it has committed itself to a reactionary cam- 
paign. The decentralization of a blind stereotyped system is the 
governing principle of the measure, while the organization of secon- 
dary education, the increased age of school attendance, the im- 
provement in the teaching staff, and the singularly wise attempt 
to allay the religious difficulty, hall-mark the Bill as the work of 
an ardent and enlightened lover of education. We are convinced 
that the more it is studied the more general will be agreement with 
the verdict pronounced by that level-headed prelate, the Bishop of 
Manchester, who has spoken of it as “a wise and statesmanlike 
measure,” but the measure is not beyond criticism, and we desire 
to call attention to the friendly but acute criticism of Mr. Diggle. 
We cannot help regretting that out of so bountiful a surplus only 
4s. a head should be allotted to necessitous schools, but they have 


to share with the oppressed income-tax payer in the expense of 
national insurance. 


In connection with the Education Bill the Daily 

PR i nl N ews, the official organ of the Gladstonian-Oppo- 
sition, has addressed a blunt menace to the Irish 

Nationalist Party on the assumption that they are favourable to 
Sir John Gorst’s Bill. After a general tirade against the measure, 
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the veil is thus rudely torn from the Union of Hearts between the 
allies, and the world is candidly invited to inspect the machinery 
of this cynical conspiracy. The system of log-rolling has never 
been more candidly confessed to, or more naively expounded ; but 
the passage has its encouraging aspect, as it shows that the English 
contingent of the Opposition would not be sorry to withdraw from 
the campaign against national unity, into which it so heedlessly 
plunged under the ardent auspices of Mr. Gladstone :— 


‘* The great mass of English Nonconformists have for the last ten years steadily, 
emphatically, and repeatedly supported Home Rule for Ireland. All kinds of 
appeals have been addressed to them, and addressed to them in vain. They have 
been asked to consider ‘their brethren in Ulster,’ and to strike a blow at the 
tyranny of the priest. They have remained, like other English Liberals, faith- 
ful to the principle of self-government, and have refused to be led astray by the 
most artful devices of the enemy. A shrewd and longheaded man like Mr. Dillon 
must, one would think, have calculated the possible consequences of such a vote 
as it is said that he will give. We can speak with impartial freedom. We have 
always argued that Irish Home Rule is a good thing in itself, that it is not less 
advantageous to England than to Ireland, that having been adopted it cannot be 
discarded, and that the conduct of the Irish Members has nothing to do with it. 
We believe this to be a philosophical, a rational, and a statesmanlike view. But 
mankind is not always guided by pure reason, and the old-fashioned sentiment 
that one good turn deserves another survives in many quarters. To vote against 
English Tories even on English Bills may be justified as retaliation for the refusal 
of Home Rule. To vote under the same conditions against English Liberals 
would be an act of doubtful gratitude and still more doubtful wisdom.” 


_ Mr. Gerald Balfour (Irish Secretary) introduced 

THe New LANP the Government's Irish Land Bill on April 13th 
in a speech of a somewhat discouraging length 

but full of ability, and characterized by remarkable grasp of the 
subject and a conscientious desire to remedy every legitimate 
grievance, and clear up a most tangled problem. In the opening 
part of his speech, he said: “Side by side with the establish- 
ment of a system of joint or dual ownership there has been 
from the first a desire for what I venture to consider a better 
and more excellent system —namely, the establishment of a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland. This desire found expression even 
in earlier Land Acts, and since 1881 it has been, I may say, the 
keystone of the Unionist policy in regard to land in Ireland. The 
goal—the final goal, at which in our judgment land reform in Ire- 
land must aim—namely, the substitution of simple ownership for 
dual ownership, is far distant, and it would be still far distant even 
if the Purchase Acts had worked more rapidly and more effectively 
than as a matter of fact they have worked. The moral effect, in- 
deed, of those Acts has not been exaggerated, and where the tenant. 
farmers have purchased their holdings the testimony is invariably 
that it has tended to make them thriftier and better citizens 
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than they were when they were mere tenants.” His pro- 
posals include the amendment of . procedure, the extension 
of statutory terms for “fair rents,” and a readjustment of the 
value of tenants’ improvements. The purchasing clauses render 
purchase a temptation. The Irish tenant, indeed, is offered terms 
which no tenant has ever been offered in any other part of the 
globe. If he can induce his landlord to sell, he at once gets 
a reduction of 20 per cent. on the fair rent, and his rent, or 
what is the equivalent of his rent, his instalments, continue to 
shrink for seventy years, when the property becomes his own. 
The encouragement to the landowner to sell is hardly equal to 
the temptation which is offered to the tenant to buy. The 
vendor is absolved from the previous necessity of providing a 
guarantee deposit, which is now retained by the Land Commission, 
and deducted from the purchase money: besides this, landlords 
are offered a favourable scheme for the redemption of tithes. On 
the other hand, they will probably be imjured by the proposal 
to force the sales of bankrupt estates administered by the Landed 
Estates Court. The total effect of the new purchase clauses should 
be to convert a great number of tenants into landowners; this 
is probably very desirable. It will be quite a generation before 
they have earned the inherent odium of their class, and become 
known as “land-grabbers.” We cannot conceive that the Irish 
will have the folly to reject so generous a measure. The purchase 
provisions are the most valuable part of the Bill, but the measure, 
which is of immense intricacy, covers the whole field of the Irish 
land question, and it is difficult to see how time can be found to 
pass it all in a heavily mortgaged session. 


The great feature of the Budget this year is its 
THE Bupcer. overflowing surplus, of which the great bulk is to 
be expended on National Insurance. The follow- 

ing are the figures :— 


AcTUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE PAST YEAR. 


Revenue... ae a sinad ... £101,974,000 
Expenditure os ice a ae 97,764,000 
Realized Surplus ... a ane _ £4,210,000 


CHIEF ITEMS OF LAST YEAR’S REVENUE. 
Raised by Direct Taxation :— 


Estate Duties “a pre ml ... £11,600,000 
Stamps isi “aie a es eae 7,350,000 
Land Tax ... an ing pee ah 1,015,000 
House Duty ove as oo “ie 1,495,000 
Income Tax oat or ro er 16,100,000 
—— 37,560,000 
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Raised by Indirect Taxation :— 
Customs... ‘an nas sii ...  £20,756,000 
Excise ae ee — sii “i 26,800,000 
— 47,556,000 
Surplus from Post Office... es ai 3,743,000 


ESTIMATED INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 


Revenue ... sti Si ‘ad poe oan ... £101,047,000 
Expenditure = asa iol iil sila lai 100,755,000 


Estimated Surplus ... eee “as 1,708,000 


The surplus for 1896-97 it is proposed to dispose of as follows :— 
Changes in Death Duties ... ‘a ves es ... £200,000 
Amendment in Land Tax ... sake jin sin .. 100,000 

telief of Agricultural Rates as ree 975,000 
New Education Grants, January to March, 1897 
(probably) ai a _ wit xe sed 125,000 
Balance for contingencies ... pee ae a ... 308,000 


Total se —_ au rn ee ...£1,708,000 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer expounded his Budget in a 
masterly manner, and confirmed the striking impression he made 
last month in the debate on Bimetallism. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s successes are due to sheer ability, as he disdains to cultivate 
popularity, and takes rather a “dour” line of his own. The most 
interesting and timely passage in his speech was that discussing 
our resources in case we are called upon to vindicate our existence : 
“On the 1st of April, 1857, the funded debt stood at £842,000,000. 
This year it stands at £652,000,000. We have paid off in thirty- 
nine years £190,000,000 of debt. By this self-denying course 
Parliament and the people of this country have raised up a reserve 
fund of incalculable importance—a reserve fund which, if the time 
of need should come when this country should again have to fight 
for its life, would enable us, without imposing a single extra penny 
of taxation, to raise a couple of hundred millions for the defence 
of the country, and without imposing also an atom more debt 
upon the people of that day than our predecessors bore without a 
murmur in 1857,” 


On the Monday following the Budget night, Mr. 

Tue Acricut- Henry Chaplin brought forward the Agricultural 
TORY CATING Relief Bill, the gist of which is that agricul- 
tural land is to be assessed in future upon half 

its rateable value. The recent Royal Commission proposed it 
should be rated upon a quarter of its annual value. The deficiency 
is to be met by a contribution from the Imperial Exchequer. The 


exemption is to apply only to land; houses and buildings are to 
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continue to be assessed on the whole of their rateable value. Mr. 
Chaplin’s measure will afford a very slight relief to our heavily- 
burthened land. Before many years are over we shall probably 
realize that the policy of crippling the tilling of the soil is anti- 
national and unprogressive, but in the meantime the superstition 
reigns among Radical politicians—without being confined to them 
—that land is necessarily a source of wealth. They are mostly 
townsmen, and the land they are familiar with is town land. 
They have no cognizance of land except as a rent-producer to an 
idle aristocrat. Directly they are in power they set to work to 
despoil their victims. Their last raid took the form of Sir William 
Harcourt’s Real Estate Death Duties, which are assessed upon a 
fictitious value. Unsaleable and profitless properties have a purely 
arbitrary price attributed, quite impossible to realize, and are 
taxed accordingly. The result is that country house after country 
house is closed, and the American millionaire is awaited. Mr. 
Chaplin’s Bill is nick-named the “ Landowner’s Relief Bill,” by 
which is intended the Ogre’s Relief Bill. Probably Mr. Chaplin’s 
measure will be a slight relief to the whole agricultural class, in- 
cluding the ogres, the farmers, and the labourers. The latter will 
be the first to feel any alleviation in this depressed industry. 


Mr. Lecky has published an interesting work, in 
Mr. Lecky ON two bulky volumes, Democracy and Liberty 
LIBERTY AND . ° 
Democracy. (Longmans & Co.). .It is an admirable survey of 
the whole field of modern politics, and treats very 
nearly every question that exercises serious politicians. According 
to him the world has never seen a better Constitution than England 
enjoyed between the Reform Bill of 1832 and the Reform Bill of 
1867. He says, during this period “the constituencies coincided 
very substantially with the area of public opinion—the public 
opinion of a nation being something quite different from the votes 
that can be extracted from all the individuals who compose it. 
There are multitudes in every nation who contribute nothing to its 
public opinion, who never give a serious thought to public affairs, 
and who have no wish to take part in them.” Since 1867 he com- 
plains that the suffrage has included those “ who are as ignorant as 
children of the great questions of Foreign, or Indian, or Irish, or 
Colonial policy, of the complicated and far-reaching consequences 
of constitutional changes, &c.” Still, he admits that though the 
politics of a nation may deteriorate, the national character may 
improve. He says :— 


‘It appears to me hardly possible to compare the present generation of English- 
men with the generation of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers without 


believing that, on the whole, English character has improved. . . The spirit 
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of humanity has immensely increased, both in the form that shrinks from the in- 
fiction of suffering, and in the form that seeks out suffering in order to alleviate 
it Churches and creeds will come and go, but the best index of the moral level 
of a community is to be found in the amount of unselfish action that is generated 
within it.” 


Many remarkable passages might be given from Mr. Lecky’s book ; 
the most interesting part of it is perhaps in the chapter he devotes 
to Socialism, in the second volume. The word “Socialism ” is, it 
seems, of French origin. Reybaud claims to have been its inven- 
tor, and he first employed it in an article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, which appeared in 1836. Mr. Lecky gives an admir- 
able definition of Socialism at page 225, vol. ii. He passes in re- 
view the various theories of Babceuf, Godwin, St. Simon, Fourier, 
Robert Owen, Louis Blanc, Lassalle, Marx, and Henry George. He 
concludes his survey with the following striking passage :— 


‘* Few things are more difficult than to estimate the real force of dishonest and 
subversive theories in a great, free nation, where every novelty and every ex- 
travagance find an unshackled utterance. In the chaos of vast redundant 
energies, of crude opinions, of half-assimilated nationalities, of fiercely struggling 
competitions, paradox and violence rise easily to the surface, for they strike the 
imagination, and give men the notoriety which, in such a society, is feverishly 
sought. Notoriety is, however, no measure of power.” 
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MADAGASCAR 


TANANARIVE 
° 


FRANCOIS DELONCLE. 


FRANCE AND EGYPT. 


Ce que les Francais pensent de la question d’Egypte peut se ré- 
sumer en quelques mots: ils souhaitent ardemment le retrait des 
troupes britanniques. On a nié jusqu’en ces derniers temps |’exis- 
tence d’un sentiment public bien déterminé sur ce grave sujet ; 
c’était coutume dans certaine presse anglaise de montrer l’opinion 
francaise indifférente aux affaires d’Egypte et de laisser croire que 
seuls quelques politiciens ou quelques diplomates, groupe colonial 
ou journalistes, s’intéressaient a ces affaires, et, seuls, entretenaient 
l’agitation. 

Il a fallu se rendre a l’évidence lorsque l’expédition de Dongola 
a éclaté et qu’on a vu Je populaire tout entier manifester par une 
poussée violente de l’opinion sa résolution de ne pas abandonner 
une question qui est au cceur méme de la nation. 

Et, chose extraordinaire, tandis qu’en matiére extérieure le 
parlement francais avait pris depuis Gix ans la tradition de rendre 
des votes unanimes, cette fois nous avons vu les modérés, c’est. 
i dire les plus suspects de tiédeur a l’égard de la question 
d’Egypte, se détacher de l'unanimité pour reprocher au gouverne- 
ment de n’avoir pas conduit avec assez de décision les premiéres 
opérations de protestation contre l’expédition de Dongola. 

Relisez les débats de la Chambre et du Sénat francais du 31 
Mars, des 2 et 3 Avril; vous garderez l’impression qu'il n’est 
pas en notre Parlement un seul homme qui considére que la ques- 
tion d’Egypte n’existe pas: tous, a droite et & gauche, radicaux, 
socialistes, modérés, royalistes ont recu du pays et ont transmis au 
Gouvernement le mandat de la résoudre, et de demander 4 |’Angle- 
terre le retrait de ses troupes de la Terre Egyptienne. 

Les causes de cet état d’esprit sont nombreuses: nous allons les 
étudier tout & heure, mais hatons nous de reconnaitre que le 
grand public ne les saisit pas toutes au méme degré et qu’a ces 
yeux lagravité de la question résulte surtout dans le péril constant 
que son existence méme fait courir 4 la paix du monde. Le 
Francais est certainement, quoi qu’on en ait dit, le peuple qui tient 
le plus au maintien de la paix: les conditions mémes de son 
travail et de son épargne ont développé chez lui, précisément 
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méme 4 cause de sa nouvelle vie sociale, l’instinct de conservation 
et le besoin de sécurité du lendemain, & un tel point qu’il s’émeut 
aujourd’ hui trés facilement de tout ce qui peut éventuellement 
compromettre ou troubler les bonnes relations entre les puissances 
européennes, entamer un conflit d’oii sortirait la grande guerre. 

L’alliance franco-russe est le résultat de cette politique de pré- 
voyance pacifique et c’est justement parce que cette alliance lui a 
rendu confiance en Europe, a calmé les inquiétudes du coté 
des grandes questions continentales, que le francais est plus facile- 
ment en éveil au moindre bruit, du coté des questions asiatiques 
ou africaines de nature 4 inquiéter son repos. 

Longtemps il a redouté que le conflit ne vint de l’Extréme 
Orient: mais le dernier groupement de puissances intervenu dans 
les affaires de Chine lui a paru en ces derniers mois constituer une 
garantie de paix si efficace, qu'il n’apercoit plus de danger tout au 
moins immédiat dans le probléme chinois. De méme, le groupe- 
ment intervenu dans les affaires d’Arménie et de Turquie a fait 
apparaitre la possibilité de gagner du temps pour laisser mirir les 
solutions nécessaires au maintien de l’Empire Ottoman. Seule la 
question d’Egypte se dresse menacante, grosse de surprises et 

source de conflits. On voudrait lignorer, l’oublier, l’étouffer, qu’on 
ne le pourrait pas, car elle a soin de se rappeler tous les jours au 
monde par les complications multiples et toujours nouvelles qu'elle 
ne cesse de soulever. L’Egypte, c’est le Nil, et le Nil, c’est Afrique 
inystérieuse et sauvage : c’est ’Ouganda, c’est le Bahr-el-Gazal, c’est 
l Ethiopie, c’est la Mer Rouge, c’est le Mahdisme, c’est le Senous- 
sisme: c'est en méme temps le Canal de Suez: c’est l’Empire Otto- 
man et c'est aussi, dans un autre ordre d’idées et non des moins 
graves, par une répercussion naturelle, le probléme de l’hégémonie 
future dans l'Afrique Australe et de l’avenir de Etat Indépendant 
du Congo. 

Certes, toutes ces questions existaient déji avant l’occupation 
anglaise de 1882: c’était méme aux attfaires du Soudan et au dé- 
veloppement extraordinaire de l’empire d’Ismail d’une part jusqu’au 
Cap Gardafui, de l’autre jusqu’au Victoria Nyanza et jusqu’au 
Ouadai, que l’ Egypte avait di en grande partie sa crise financiére, 
et c’était aussi l’agitation insubordonnée des éléments révolution- 
naires Soudanais pénétrés dans son armée, qui, & l’instigation 
@habiles agents anglais avait ouvert l’ére de troubles dont les 
évenements d’Alexandrie furent la conclusion. 

On ne peut nier toutefois que l’aspect actuel de toutes ces ques- 
tions ne soit un des principaux effets de l’occupation anglaise du 
Bas Nil. Pourquoi, en 1884, la limitation de Egypte & Wadi 
Halfa si ce n’est pour que l’Angleterre pit exécuter son dessein 
d’alors qui était de détacher le Soudan de |’Egypte et d’en faire une 
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province Anglaise, dans des conditions telles que la présence de 
Angleterre i Kartoum devenait une garantie pour le maintien de 
son occupation en Egypte? Pourquoi ensuite, de 1889 & 1896 
toute cette politique laborieuse tendant & isoler le Soudan, a le 
laisser “Cuire dans son jus” suivant l’expression célébre, si ce 
n’est pour empécher |’établissement sur le Haut Nil d’une autre 
puissance européenne dont la présence eut été un danger pour 
Yoccupation anglaise de Egypte? Pourquoi, en 1885, tant d’em- 
pressement & la création d’un Etat Indépendant du Congo, si ce 
n’est pour donner une partie des sources du Nil & un pouvoir 
neutre plut6t que d’y laisser s’installer la France, et toujours par 
crainte qu’une grande puissance européenne s’établissant méme 
aux sources du Nil ne géne l’occupation anglaise de ]’Egypte ? 
Pourquoi en 1885 l’autorisation donnée & I’Italie d’occuper Mas- 
saouah, si ve n’est pour empécher la France de s’y établir & son tour 
et de troubler par la l’occupation de lEgypte? Pourquoi, & la 
méme époque l’occupation anglaise de Leila? Pourquoi les accords 
avec le Négus Jean, et aprés que le Négus, poussé par |’Angleterre 
contre les Derviches, est allé périr 4 Metemmah, pourquoi la recon- 
naissance de l’inexact traité d’Ucialli, pourquoi les protocoles de 
1891, et de 1894, oi l’Angleterre attribue généreusement toute 
l’Ethiopie, les Gallas 4 'Italie, si ce n’est toujours pour le méme et 
unique objet, empécher la France ou une tierce puissance de 
s'approcher du Nil par la Mer Rouge, par le Golfe d’Aden, par 
lAbyssinie, par la Juba, et de venir menacer par lintérieur 
Yoccupation anglaise de Egypte? Pourquoi le 1* Juillet 1890, le 
traité avec l’Allemagne qui viole l’acte de 1862 et donne Zanzibar 
& l’Angleterre, tandis qu’il donne Héligoland 4 |’ Allemagne, dont 
il détruit l’empire naissant aux sources mémes du Nil au moment 
ou l’Allemagne va pouvoir par sa seule présence dans |’Equatoria 
importuner l’action anglaise en Egypte ? 

Ah! l’admirable plan, et quelle merveille la politique qui a su, 
i travers quatorze ans de luttes diplomatiques, maintenir une idée 
d'une exécution aussi difficile, aussi impossible que celle ci: 
garder toute la vallée du Nil aJ'influence britannique. On dit que 
l’auteur de ce grand dessein n’est autre que Lord Dufferin lui méme : 
Je crains bien pour lui, que l'illustre diplomate n’assiste sur la fin de 
sa carriére i la faillite de son beau réve. Jetez un coup d’eil sur 
la carte, voyez l'état vrai des choses: le Mahdisme maitre 4 Kar- 
toum et au Darfour, les Belges sur le Nil ’ Lado, les Francais au 
Bahr-el-Gazal, l’Ethiopie victorieuse et puissante sur le Nil bleu 
et jusqu’ au Sobat, et l’hégémonie allemande apparaissant dans 
l'Afrique Australe: d’oi l’Angleterre obligée de renoncer & l’isole- 
ment du Soudan et de proclamer aprés la France, apr’s Mr. Hano- 
taux en Juin 1894, et en Mars 1895, que le Haut Nil doit étre 
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rendu a l’Egypte et que les droits souverains de l’Empire Ottoman 
sur toute la vallée du Nil si méconnus par les accords anglo-alle- 
mands du 1 Juillet 1890, et anglo-congolais du 12 Mai 1894, 
doivent étre solennellement restaurés de Wadi-Halfa jusqu’ au Lac 
Victoria par les troupes egyptiennes; et Kassala lui méme doit 
étre rendu a l’Egypte. 

Les historiens futurs auront bien du mal & expliquer la brus- 
querie de l’évolution: que vient d’accomplir la politique anglaise : 
mais ils expliqueront facilement que la France, et en attendant. 
d’autres puissances, la Russie, n’aient pas cru devoir laisser se pro- 
duire un mouvement aussi extraordinaire sans demander des ex- 
plications et finalement soulever tout le débat au fond. 

En agissant ainsi, le gouvernement frangais et son allié ont. 
donné au gouvernement anglais une marque non équivoque de 
leur attachement & la politique pacifique, en méme temps que 
de leur sympathie pour les intéréts bien compris de |’Angle- 
terre. Cetit été encourager les plus folles aventures, et jeter 
l Angleterre dans toutes sortes d’embarras, sur le Nil et en Europe, 
que de laisser s’engager 4 l’aveuglette, sans études ni conversations 
préalables une expédition aussi mal concue dans son esprit et dans 
son objet, aussi mal expliquée au monde, aussi dangeureuse en soz 
sous toutes les formes, que l’expédition de Dongola. Au lende- 
main méme des défaites que I’Italie s’était attiré en Ethiopie, faute 
d’écouter les conseils désintéressés de la France, et pour avoir voulu 
suivre les excitations malsaines d’une certaine école diplomatique 
anglaise, la France se fut faite elle méme complice de cette école et. 
eut assumé pour jamais sa part de responsabilité dans de nou- 
veaux désastres, tels que ceux de Hicks et de Gordon, si elle n’eut 
pas fait entendre les conseils de sagesse que sa propre expérience et 
sa haute autorité de puissance musulmane africaine suftiraient 
seules du reste pleinement 4 autoriser de sa part. 

Ajoutez qu’avec la rapidité de propagation des “ondes Musul- 
manes” en Afrique un désastre sur le Nil ne tarderait pas a pro- 
duire l’effervescence accoutumée au Darfour, dans |’arriére-pays de 
la Tripolitaine, autour du Lac Tchad, et jusqu’ au Sahara Algerien. 
Le fanatisme est une épidémie d’une marche aussi puissante 
que le choléra, et de méme que l’Europe ne tolére plus qu’une 
puissance quelconque lui importe le germe de l’affreuse maladie, 
de méme les états intéressés & la paix de l'Afrique ne peuvent 
admettre qu’i la légére on déchaine le fanatisme dont leurs dépen- 
dances peuvent étre atteintes avant qu’elles aient pu établir autour 
de leurs vastes possessions un cordon militaire suffisant 4 barrer 
le mal. 

Mais, nous dira-t-on, puisque vous reconnaissez que le mal existe, 
vous devriez bien, au lieu d’arréter les troupes anglo-égyptiennes 
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leur offrir loyalement votre coopération pour en venir ’ bout par 
un effort commun et décisif; la coopération qu’on vous a offerte 
en 1882 peut encore se reprendre aujourd’hui; elle serait digne de 
la France. Je répondrai nettement a ce langage; j’approuve 
hautement ceux qui en 1882 ont refusé de débarquer leurs troupes 
i Alexandrie & coté des troupes anglaises, car, ainsi que l’écrivaient 
i ’époque la plupart des journaux anglais, un débarquement a 
deux, l’établissement d’une garnison 4 la fois anglaise et francaise 
i Alexandrie, eut été le signal de conflits les plus graves. I] en eut 
été autrement si les deux puissances se fussent mises d’accord pour 
distribuer leur action, par exemple, l’une dans le Delta, l’autre sur le 
Canal. De méme aujourd’hui l’addition de bataillons francais aux 
troupes dépéchées sur Akashed serait la source de difficultés sans 
nombre. La coopération francaise ne pourrait utilement s’exercer 
que si la France se chargeait d’opérer par une autre voie que les 
troupes anglo-égyptiennes, mais convergeant au méme but. La 
chose est i examiner; l'intention, évidente pour tous, de |’Angle- 
terre d’avoir en automne son expédition purement anglaise, de 
Souakimn vers Berber et Kartoum est elle méme une invite & la 
France de cesser de se désinteresser militairement des affaires du 
Soudan et les deux alliés, francais et russe, se rendront strement 
compte de leur devoir & cet égard. 

Du reste ce n’est pas seulement le désir de prévenir des compli- 
cations au Soudan ou un conflit avec l’Angleterre en Egypte, qui 
guide les deux gouvernements dans le choix des mesures ’ prendre 
ou des négociations 4 suivre avec |’Angleterre, c’est aussi un en- 
semble de considérations d’ordre trés varié et non moins important, 

En premier lieu, il y ale veeu légitime et fort naturel de la part de 
deux grandes puissances comme la France et la Russie, que l’ Angle- 
terre observe la parole donnée. It est inutile que je rappelle les 
engagements pris: les pages de deux numéros de la National 
Review ne suffiraient pas 4 les contenir; avant et depuis l’entrée 
des troupes anglaises au Caire le gouvernement britannique n’a 
cessé de répéter de la maniére la plus solennelle, qu’elles n’allaient 
en Egypte que pour rétablir l’ordre, et qu’aussitot lordre rétabli 
elles partiraient ; les puissances sont témoins de ces serments ; 
Phonnétet4 internationale veut qu’ils soient tenus, sans quoi il n’y 
a plus le respect de rien. Quelles que soient les habiletés de la 
diplomatie la plus fertile en expédients, pour éluder ou ajourner 
lexécution de la parole donnée, cette parole existe, et pour rentrer 
dans le droit, pour ne plus sentir peser sur tous ses actes, l’équivo- 
que et le danger d’une situation aussi fausse et aussi illégale, ]’An- 
gleterre doit, dans cette affaire de sa vie publique, se conduire 
comme ses enfants ont le renom de se conduire dans leur vie 
privée, avec honneur. 
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Vous ne sauriez vous douter de la douleur, le mot n’est pas trop 
fort, que cause en France, & tous ceux qui veulent le maintien de 
la paix par le respect réciproque de ces hautes personnalités 
morales que sont les états, l’attitude de |’Angleterre, s’obstinant & 
refuser & deux grandes puissances, la France et la Russie, la défé- 
rence & laquelle elles ont d’autant plus de droit, qu’elles ont mis 
plus de confiance et de patience & en attendre la manifestation. 
Une ceuvre qui repose sur une telle base est mauvaise. Encore une 
fois connaissant bien l’Angleterre, et ayant une vive admiration 
pour le caractére et les qualités des individus britanniques, je ne 
puis comprendre le phénoméne d’aberration intellectuelle et 
morale que la question d’Egypte produit chez les hommes d’Etat, 
et les porte & faire au pouvoir, ce qu’ils rougiraient certainement de 
faire au privé; je ne crains pas de répéter que c’est mal, trés mal. 

En plus de ce sentiment du respect qui leur est di, les deux 
puissances ont le sentiment de leurs intéréts matériels. Or, méme 
en faisant la part trés large, et que je garderai bien de 
méconnaitre, aux progrés réalisés par l’administration Anglo- 
Egyptienne en Egypte, on est obligé de constater, au point de vue 
financier, que, sous des apparences de prospérité le budget Egyptien 
est en réalité dans une situation peu avantageuse. Les fonds ont 
monté certainement: mais cette hausse est due surtout & la ré- 
percussion que la garantie des puissances donnée & l’un deux en 1885, 
exerce sur tous les autres; en réalité (lachose a été définitivement 
établie par le magistral travail de M. Aristide Gavillot, L’ Angleterre 
épuise l’ Egypte), non seulement le budget égyptien s'est. augmenté 
depuis l’occupation Anglaise de 1,166,032 £E. sans parler des 
20,756,639£E dont loccupation anglaise a appauvri le pays, 
mais encore ce budget se solde en déficit, de l’aveu méme du 
conseiller financier anglais, dans la Note qui précéde le budget 
Egyptien de 1896 : et, cela, malgré les réductions des intéréts de 
la Dette publique imposées indiment aux créanciers en 1885, 1888, 
et 1890, et bien que, depuis le mois d’Aott 1894, le gouvernement 
Egyptien bénéficie du supplément de ressources qui résulte de 
l’extinction des intéréts sur les Actions du Canal de Suez. 

Les dépenses de l’expédition de Dongola achéveraient de creuser 
le trou, car, le Fonds de Réserve général (50,000,000 de francs) y 
passerait tout entier; puis il faudrait s’adresser aux Economies des 
Conversions que la sollicitude de la France a conservées a l’Egypte 
par son Veto absolu depuis 1890, mais qui seraient rapidement 
absorbées par la boulimie soudanaise. Et alors viendrait la 
nécessité de nouvelles conversions ou de nouveaux emprunts, au 
moment méme oi une indéniable crise agricole avilit les produits 
de l’Egypte et menace ses revenus provenant pour les 8/10 de son 
agriculture. 
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Il est aisé de comprendre que, possédant chez elle, les trois quarts 
de la Dette publique d’Egypte la France ne veuille pas s’incliner 
devant la singulitre théorie qu’une majorité au sein de la Caisse 
de la Dette au Caire peut disposer, sans son aveu, de la fortune de 
ses enfants. <A ce point de vue, l’expédition de Dongola a été une 
nouvelle faute, car les Créanciers francais de la Dette, qui vivaient 
sur la légende des bienfaits de l’occupation anglaise, ont, en 
quelques jours, compris la vérité, et la thése britannique, a, de ce 
chef, perdu son plus fort appoint. Méme si la question politique 
des engagements internationaux ne s’en mélait pas, la question 
financiére seule, obligerait l'Europe 4 intervenir de nouveau, comme 
en 1885, pour des accords qui, cette fois, devraient ¢tre pourvus 
d’une sanction. 

Mais il y a plus que la politique et la finance, il y a l’intérét 
militaire immédiat des deux puissances qui réclame la solution de 
la question d’Egypte. De méme qu’en 1883, 1884, et 1885, c’est- 
i-dire, lors des opérations anglaises sur le Soudan, la France éloignée 
de la vallée du Nil, pouvait, dans une certaine mesure, se distraire 
de ces opérations, de méme, en 1882, la modestie de ses établisse- 
ments dans |’Inde et en Indo-Chine lui rendait difficile de 
contester a l’Angleterre la prédominance de la route des Indes oit 
la Grande Bretagne avait un empire immense 4 défendre. 
Aujourd’hui la France 4 son tour, a un empire et la Russie se fait 
un empire: nul ne peut le nier, depuis l'accord Anglo-Francais du 
15 Janvier 1896, et surtout, depuis les événements de l’an dernier, 
qui ont conduit l’Angleterre & devenir impuissante devant 
létablissement de la Russie A Port-Arthur; en outre, la 
France posséde Madagascar. La neutralisation du Canal de Suez 
simpose donc: en termes diplomatiques il faut reprendre la 
négociation “d’un acte conventionnel fixant l’établissement d’un 
régime définitif destiné 4 garantir en tout temps et A toutes 
les puissances le libre usage du canal de Suez’. Ce fut l’ordre 
du jour de la commission internationale réunie 4 Paris le 30 Mars 
1888, et qui aboutit le 13 Juin a un projet de convention qui resta 
dans les cartons de Downing Street jusqu’au 21 Octobre 1889. 
A cette date Lord Salisbury, sollicité & cet effet par le cabinet de 
Paris, exhuma ce projet de convention, le modifia, se mit d’accord 
avec la France sur ses termes définitifs, mais attendit pour le 
mettre & exécution l’adhésion promise de toutes les puissances ; 
celui de la Turquie n’est pas encore venu, et la convention a repris 
son sommeil dans les bureaux de Downing Street. En réalité ce 
qui a causé, i cette époque, l’échec de cet arrangement c’est que 
Lord Salisbury avait cru devoir renouveler, le 21 Octobre 1889, 
la réserve suivante présentée le 13 Juin 1889, par Sir Julian 
Paunceforte 4 la commission internationale de Paris ; “Les délégués 
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de la Grande Bretagne, en présentant ce texte de traité comme le 
régime définitif destiné 4 garantir le libre usage du Canal de Suez, 
pensent qu'il est de leur devoir de formuler une réserve générale 
quant  l’application de ces dispositions en tant qu’elles ne seraient 
pas compatibles avec l'état transitoire et exceptionnel oi se trouve 
actuellement l’Egypte et qu’elles pourraient entraver la liberté 
d’action de leur Gouvernement pendant la période de l’occupation 
de l’Egypte par les forces de Sa Majesté Britannique:” Comme 
linterprétait quelques jours plus tard une dépéche du Cabinet de 
Paris il était entendu que la nouvelle convention ne pouvait 
entraver la liberté d’action du Gouvernement Britannique, sur le 
Canal, pendant la période d’occupation; il s’en suivait des lois 
que la neutralisation du Canal n’était pas possible aussi longtemps 
que durait l’occupation britannique, et qu’elle était en fait subor- 
donnée a la neutralisation de l’Egypte. 

Ce semble que l’heure soit venue de reprendre la conversa- 
tion sur la base de cette convention du 21 Octobre 1889, en la 
complétant par quelques lignes, trés-simples et trés-courtes, 
neutralisant Egypte en méme temps que le Canal. Nous 
avouons ne pas voir de meilleure solution de la question 
egyptienne. 

Revenir au condominium, a la Convention Drummond Wolff, 
il n’y faut pas songer. Le nouveau condominium n’aurait qu'une 
durée éphémére: car il reparaitrait avec tous ses défauts d’antan 
et trouverait une Egypte fort mal disposée a les supporter. 
Tout le monde aurait vite fait de le supprimer, et sa seconde dis- 
parition aurait pour résultat ‘inévitable un interminable conflit 
entre les éléments administratifs de Egypte, “avec toutes ses con- 
séquences.” Récemment, un grand journal d’Egypte a pu recom- 
mander le retour au condominium sans que personne s’en émit: 
on n’y a vu qu’ une facétie de Sir Elwin Palmer. 

Quant & la convention Drummond Wolff, elle est bien morte ; 
qu’ elle repose en paix! Ce n’ est pas la France qui essaiera jamais 
de la ressusciter, car elle ne pourrait, étre que désastreuse pour 
tout le monde, surtout en l'état actuel du Soudan et du Haut Nil. 
Nous savons bien que lord Salisbury aime & répéter son regret que 
la ratification de cette convention n’ait pu avoir lieu; mais nous 
doutons que si elle ett été ratifiée et exécutée dans son esprit, c’est 
i dire en tenant compte de toutes ses réserves, de toutes ses réti- 
cences, elle eit jamais résolu la question autrement que par la 
perpétuation de l’occupation et la prolongation des ditticultés 
entre la France et l’Angleterre; or ce sont précisément ces 
difficultés dont nous désirons le réglement & terme fixe et ne 
varietur. 

On a proposé aussi de terminer l’affaire en rendant |’Egypte a 
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une action plus directe de la Turquie; nous n’en parlons que pour 
mémoire. Car, avec les traditions de |’Europe en pareille matiére, 
un nouveau rattachement des services Egyptiens aux services 
tures de Constantinople ne rencontrerait strement |’adhésion 
d’aucune puissance. Le lien de la suzeraineté de la Porte doit 
étre maintenu, mais l’autonomie égyptienne doit étre non moins 
respectée, et méme consolidée, en dehors des cas prévus par les 
firmans en vigueur. Nous sommes pleinement d’accord sur ce 
point avec les autorités anglaises d’Egypte et de la Métropole. 

Quant 4 la crainte d’un remplacement éventuel de la garnison 
anglaise de l’Egypte par une garnison francaise, c’est une pure 
bourde. Les jingoistes qui sont capables de la propager sont les 
premiers & avouer quils n’y croient pas eux-mémes. Dieu merci! 
nous avons conservé quelque popularité dans le peuple egyptien, 
précisément par ce que nous ne sommes pas les occupants ; nous 
n’envions nullement les haines que l’occupation a value et vaut 
au nom anglais sur tout le Nil. Nous avons assez de nous main- 
tenir en Algérie, en Tunisie, ’ Madagascar, au Tonkin sans aspirer 
& prendre en Egypte une succession qui n’offre, au fond, aucun 
avantage sérieux, ni en finances, ni en commerce, ni en industrie, 
ni en travaux publics 4 ceux qui en sont actuellement les déten- 
teurs. De la gloire? Celle de Bonaparte nous suffit dans le passé 
et dans l’avenir; elle a bien sa valeur, du reste, & coté de celle de 
lord Wolseley. 

Nous avons fourni, & toute occasion, notamment lors des pour- 
parlers de 1884 (dépéche du 19 Juin), de 1886 et de 1890 I’as- 
surance formelle, écrite, que nous n’avions pas |’intention d’occuper 
l’Egypte aprés le départ des troupes anglaises et que nous étions 
opposés 4 l’occupation de ce pays par une puissance quelconque. 
Nous sommes préts 4 renouveler, par écrit, s'il est nécessaire, la 
déclaration “que nous n’avons pas changé de maniére de voir,” 
et i ajouter avec M. Ribot, Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres (dépéche 
du 31 Mai, 1890): “Le jour ot lAngleterre, remplissant ses 
promesses fixera elle-méme une date pour |’évacuation dans les 
conditions nécessaires, pour prémunir les puissances contre toute 
surprise, nous prendrons volontiers, de notre cdté l’engagement de 
ne point occuper |’Egypte.” 

Bien, me direz-vous, admettons que les troupes anglaises 
quittent l’Egypte et que les francais n’y puissent les y remplacer, 
qu’adviendra t-il aprés ? “ L’Egyptien incorrigible recommencera les 
sottises de jadis, ce sera l’anarchie et la révolution, avec nouvelle 
intervention a bref délai.” Nous ne le pensons pas. Quoique les 
anglais, oubliant le fameux programme de lord Dufferin en 1882, 
“lEgypte aux Egyptiens,” n’aient jamais songé a créer et élever 
une génération d’hommes d’état indigénes, capables 4 eux seuls de 
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gouverner et administrer l’Egypte, aprés le retrait du contréle 
anglais, le malheur, qui est la grande école des nationalités, a 
suffisamment développé chez la jeune Egypte, les facultés essenti- 
ellement administratives de prudence, d’une part, et de dévoue- 
ment au Khédive, de l’autre, pour qu’on n’ait plus a redouter, de 
longtemps le retour des Arabi pacha et autres gens du méme 
acabit. 

Du reste les Egyptiens sont les premiers & reconnaitre que I’éva- 
cuation ne saurait étre le signal de la disparition immédiate du 
controle européen; suivant l’expression du plus autorisé d’entre 
eux, ils admettent que “leurs institutions doivent se développer 
progressivement” avant que l'Europe cesse d’éxercer sur eux la 
“tutelle” que les fautes de leurs péres ont imposée. Mais cette 
“tutelle” elle-méme peut prendre de nouvelles formes sans dimi- 
nuer d’efficacité, et l’étude de cette évolution cadrant avec le senti- 
ment des patriotes égyptiens ne saurait nous effrayer. Nous con- 
naissons bien des moyens de satisfaire, sur ce point, les plus exigeants, 
tant en Egypte qu’en Angleterre ; ce n’est pas ici le lieu de présenter 
ces combinaisons. La négociation qui s’est ouvert entre la France et 
Angleterre permettra au surplus d’examiner tous les cas et de les 
fixer trés facilement; les chancelleries de nos grandes capitales 
sont riches en projets de réglement de la question d’Egypte, depuis 
cent ans que cette question existe, et un débutant dans la carriére 
n’a qu’ colliger les Blue Books pour en extraire une demi-douzaine 
qui ne font pas mauvaise figure. 

Celui auquel nous nous sommes ralliés, aprés un long 
discernement, peut tenir dans ces quelques lignes de lord 
Granville : “Le Gouvernement anglais fixera 4 une date certaine 
la fin de l’occupation anglaise, et proposera A la fin de cette 
occupation, ou avant, aux Puissances et 4 la Porte, un projet de 
neutralisation de l’Egypte, sur la base des principes appliqués a la 
Belgique ” (dépéche du 16 Juin 1884). 

A quel délai maximum peut-étre fixé la date de l’évacuation ? 
En 1884, lorsqu’il annoncait |’évacuation pour Janvier 1888, lord 
Granville parlait de trois ans et demie; plus tard l’Angleterre n’a 
plus demandé que trois ans; c’est le terme indiqué dans son 
rapport, récemment public, par M. Money, commissaire anglais de 
la Dette au Caire. I] nous parait, & nous, que dix huit mois 
seraient pleinement suffisants pour permettre 4 l’Angleterre de 
prendre les mesures préliminaires de l’évacuation. Elle pourrait 
fort bien, dés les premiers six mois, ainsi que Lord Salisbury le 
proposait, en 1889, 4 M. Spuller, retirer ses troupes de la Haute- 
Egypte, puis graduellement, se replier sur Alexandrie, et finalement 
évacuer Alexandrie. Au fur et 4 mesure de leur départ les troupes 
anglaises pourraient étre remplacées par des troupes egyptiennes 
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plus ou moins encadrées d’officiers anglais, turcs ou européens ; 
le fonds des économies des conversions est ]& tout prét pour 
la constitution, ou plutét la reconstitution de cette armee Egyp- 
tienne. Sitdt que la date de l’évacuation aura été fixée, la France 
autorisera le prélévement sur ce fonds des sommes nécessaires et 
“aux combinaisons militaires destinées 4 mettre le gouvernement 
egyptien en état d’assurer par lui-méine la sireté intérieure et ex- 
térieure du pays, par l’augmentation des forces indigenes.” Ce sont 
les propres termes de la dépéche de M. Develle du 8 Février 1893, 
i M. Waddington, confirmant le circulaire du 17 Juin 1890 de M. 
Ribot sur le méme sujet. 

Done fixation 4 dix-huit mois de l’évacuation de l’Egypte, ré- 
organisation de l’armée egyptienne immédiatement aprés la fixa- 
tion de cette date, mise en ceuvre de la convention de 1887 
neutralisant le canal de Suez: telles sont les premiéres étapes. 

Puis il conviendra d’arréter sur les bases mémes de la neutralité 
Belge la neutralisation applicable 4 1l'Egypte, et par Egypte ’ toute 
la vallée du Nil. Car, nos yeux, pour faire édifice durable, il 
faudra neutraliser toute la vallée du Nil en méme temps qu’on 
neutralisera l'Egypte. Ce n’est pas 4 dire qu’un seul régime 
administratif doive étre appliqué 4 toute la vallée; songez par 
exemple que cette vallée contient l’Abyssinie, et que l’Abyssinie 
vient de démontrer par des arguments irréfutables qu’elle tient a 
avoir sa vie propre. Mais son self-government ne saurait 
Yempécher d’entrer dans une sorte de fedération, formée et 
garantie par les puissances, pour assurer 4 la fois le paix musul- 
mane et chretienne dans tout le Bassin Nilotique. 

En méme temps que |’Egypte, Abyssinie pourrait fournir son 
contingent de gendarmes pour cette police; un camp anglais dans 
’Ouganda, un camp belge dans |’Equatoria, un camp francais sur 
la ligne du Bahr el Ghazal compléterait la surveillance des 
marches soudanaises. En cas, tout 4 fait improbable dans ces 
conditions, oi une intervention de forces extérieures deviendrait 
nécessaire pour réprimer un mouvement extraordinaire entre 
’Ouganda et Dongola, mandat pourrait étre donné & une puissance 
neutre, l’Etat du Congo, par exemple, de rétablir ordre sur le point 
troublé, de concert avec les armées egyptiennes et abyssines, et, au 
besoin l'Europe pourrait méme investir cet Etat neutre de cette 
mission éventuelle dés la neutralisation de la vallée. 

Les institutions internationales actuellement existant au loin 
seraient maintenues ; mais leurs attributions seraient mieux pré- 
cisées, et leur fonctionnement plus directement contrélé par le 
concert des puissances, sans géner toutefois la progression naturelle 
de l’'autonomie egyptienne. Si les gouvernements qui participe- 
ront 4 la neutralisation, veulent bien y mettre un peu de bonne 
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volonté, le nouveau régime marchera sans trop d’accidents, car la 
population egyptienne est, de sa nature, trés-facile & gouverner, et 
les éléments de désordre ne viennent pas de son sein ; les vrais 
coupables dans toute échauffourée en Egypte et méme sur le 
Haut-Nil, sont, les trois quarts du temps, des agents étrangers. 

Un congrés est-il nécessaire pour mettre sur pied un état de 
choses définitif comme celui que nous réclamons ? certainement, 
mais, d’autre part, il est inutile de convoquer ce congrés si l’on 
n’est pas au préalable, d’accord sur l’acte 4 intervenir; ne recommen- 
cons pas la comédie de la conférence de Constantinople de 1882. 
Le congrés ne peut servir qu’a sanctionner et promulguer solennelle- 
ment un traité élaboré entre les chancelleries sur un programme 
présenté par l’une d’elles. 

On dit que la Russie et la France vont présenter ce programme ; 
tant mieux ; la procédure est bonne, et quelle que soit la réluctance 
de l’Angleterre 4 en accepter non point méme le principe, mais 
seulement la discussion initiale, nous osons espérer qu’elle ne 
commettra pas la faute de refuser, purement et simplement, i 
ouvrir une couversation sérieuse sur la matiére. 

Nous ne voudrions pas jouer les Cassandre ; il nous sera toutefois 
permis de déclarer, en terminant, notre profond sentiment, que 
la situation commande a |’Angleterre une réelle conciliation, Ce ne 
sont pas seulement les complications soudanaises, abyssines et 
australes qu'une attitude intransigeante de sa part peut singuliére- 
ment aggraver; un refus d’effort sincére vers un accord avec la 
France et la Russie sur la question d’Egypte, dans l'état actuel des 
esprits en France et ailleurs, serait relevé en quelque sorte comme 
un défi, et rendrait toute leur liberté d’action 4 des hommes d’état 
encore liés par le souvenir des conversations passées ou par l’espoir 
d’une conciliation future. 

Nous serions désolé qu’on put voir dans ces derniéres lignes 
une arriére pensée quelconque d’intimidation: l’Angleterre n'est 
pas de ces nations qu’on intimide: elle l’a vaillamment prouvé 
au lendemain du télégramme du 1 Janvier au Président Kriiger. 
Non, notre pensée est plus haute: nous voyons plus haut et plus 
loin que les querelles actuelles: nous demandons la permission de 
parler aussi franchement 4 l’opinion publique anglaise qu’elle nous 
parlait 4 nous méme de 1866 4 1869, alors qu’ infatués et aveuglés 
de notre hégémonie en Europe, nous ne percevions pas l’orage qui 
grondait sur nos tétes et nous prenions 4 contre-sens les conseils 
de sagesse qu’elle voulait bien nous donner. Combien nous avons 
regretté plus tard, de n’avoir pas su nous modérer a temps et de 
nous ¢tre conduits de telle maniére que finalement, au jour de 
la lutte, nous sommes restés seuls, abandonnés méme de nos alliés 
de la veille. 
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L’Angleterre 4 son tour, vient d’entrevoir cet isolement, il y a 
quelques semaines : elle l’a trouvé “splendide ;” cela nous a rappelé 
notre “ cceur léger,” de 1870; tant pis pour les hommes d’état qui se 
réjouissent de voir les intéréts universels se liguer un 4 un contre 
leur propre pays, et qui n’ont pas la sagesse de comprendre qu 
‘une action qui n’est pas suivie d’une d’étente finit toujours par 
amener une réaction. 

FRANCOIS DELONCLE. 
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CAN ENGLAND BE INVADED? 


Tue evolution of the modern State from the primitive family or 
the tribe is largely due to a natural craving for personal and terri- 
torial security. Association for purposes of defence must, from 
the earliest times, have been recognized as a necessity, and by a 
process of successive groupings small units became absorbed into 
large communities, whose survival depended upon their powers of 
resistance to aggression. Aptitude for war, racial or other affinities 
favouring the mutual confidence which organized action demands, 
and geographical conditions were ruling factors in the upward 
struggle. So long as territorial security was maintained, civil 
development could proceed, and commerce might spring up and 
thrive, while war, if successful, tended to foster the growth of 
national sentiment, the most powerful of the forces by which a 
State is consolidated. 

The spaed of events has been enormously quickened in modern 
times, but the laws of evolution endure, and the conditions which 
governed the rise and the decadence of the Old World States 
remain unchanged. Now, as in the days of ancient Greece, the 
State which is unprepared to defend its integrity has no sure 
foundations. Within the past two hundred years every country in 
Europe has been invaded, and the map has undergone constant 
changes. Only the frontiers of Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland 
remain practically unaltered, though they have been crossed and 
re-crossed by armies. Within the last fifty years Russia, Denmark, 
Austria, France, and Turkey have all been successfully invaded, 
while the German Empire, the kingdoms of United Italy, Rou- 
mania, and Servia, and the Principalities of Montenegro and 
Bulgaria have sprung into existence. Peace in Europe has been 
unbroken only since 1885, and in the restless rivalries, the ambi- 
tions, the unhealed sores, even the domestic exigencies of nations, 
lurk abundant potential causes of future wars. None can dream 
that a state of stable international equilibrium has been attained ; 
few regard it as attainable. Meanwhile great Powers such as 
France and Germany, and small ones such as Belgium and Den- 
mark, are alike driven to contemaplate the possibility of invasion, 
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and to undertake preparations for defence. Such preparations 
are, next to the maintenance of internal order, the first duty of a 
State; but the measure of the danger, and the nature and extent 
of the requisite means of defence necessarily vary with the national 
conditions, geographical, political, and economic. To a great 
Power, self-contained, united, and permeated with a strong spirit 
of patriotism, hostile invasion, even though successful, can rarely 
prove absolutely disastrous. The permanent annexation of an 
alien white race imbued with fighting instincts is not usually an 
object of desire to a modern conqueror. Great temporary suffering, 
increased burdens, and prosperity checked for a longer or shorter 
time, may be the only results of invasion. Prussia, crushed in 
1806, was soon again a powerful State, regenerated by disaster. 
France, brought to her knees in 1814 and in 1871, is now stronger 
in every respect than at any period since 1812. 

Loss of territory, and especially of external possessions, does 
not necessarily involve loss of strength, and of all Continental 
Powers to-day, only Spain,* Holland, and possibly Portugal would 
suffer materially by being shorn of their few colonies. The pos- 
sessions of Germany which Germans refuse to inhabit, and the 
African adventures of Italy, bring increase of national expenditure 
without counterbalancing advantage. The colonies of France are 
not necessary to her existence as a great Power, and would, for 
the most part, be points of vulnerability if she were overmatched 
at sea. 

The conditions of Great Britain differ vitally from those of all 
other Powers. Throughout the history of the world no other great 
island State has ever yet arisen to become the centre of an Empire. 
Japan alone offers striking points of resemblance, but the analogy 
is incomplete, since the island Power of the East is only now begin- 
ning to expand and to become dependent upon sea-borne com- 
merce. Carthage and Athens in ancient times, Spain and Holland 
in the present era, owed their greatness wholly to maritime achiev- 
ment. All fell; and Carthage, which, like Great Britain, lived 
by external trade, was effaced. Spain, almost insular by reason 
of a strong natural barrier, lost her Empire solely by failure to 
maintain her supremacy at sea; while Holland, never oblivious 
of her naval needs, and showing no decadence in the fighting 
power of her seamen, sank irrevocably from the position of a 
great. Power by inability to defend her land frontier.t 

Dependence on sea-borne trade for the incomes and food 


* The possession of Cuba is, however, becoming a doubtful advantage to Spain, 

+ It is none the less true, as Admiral Colomb has stated, that Holland, in two 
years (1454-55) of unsuecessful naval war with Great Britain, was brought to terms 
wituout the landing of a soldier on her shores. 
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supply of the mass of the population at home; responsibility for 
the security of more than fifty scattered Colonies, containing up- 
wards of twenty millions of fellow subjects, whose prosperity is 
mainly derived from commerce; further responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order among 290 millions of heterogeneous 
people in India—such, in brief, are the conditions of the British 
Empire, with its 11,000,000 square miles of territory. Of its popu- 
lation, more than 50,000,000 are of our own race, distributed in the 
proportion of about 39,000,000 at home to 11,000,000 abroad. 
The mutual interdependence of Great and Greater Britain is now 
absolute. If shorn of her Colonial dominions, and her commerce, 
Great Britain would, in the words of the late Lord Carnarvon, be- 
a mere “pauperized, discontented, over-populated island in the 
North Sea.” Ifa hostile army succeeded in establishing a military 
occupation of England, the Empire would be disintegrated. France 
has passed through both these ordeals,* and remained a Great Power. 
For us there would be no resurrection. The national security may, 
therefore, seem to require the fulfilment of two independent con- 
ditions—naval supremacy, and the maintenance of a home army 
able to oppose any force that could possibly be landed on the shores 
of England. These two conditions are, however, intimately cor- 
related, since the necessary standard of the military defence of an 
island State is dictated by the efficacy of the naval weapon. 
On the one hand, it is obvious that such a measure of naval 
strength is conceivable as would end all possible risk of in- 
vasion. On the other hand, in the absence of all naval defence, 
an island with such a coast-line as our own can be rendered safe 
only by maintaining an army able to oppose the whole military 
force which an enemy could transport by sea. Leaving out of con- 
sideration all questions of the Colonies and India, of commerce and 
of food supply, and assuming Great Britain to be self-supporting, 
these two propositions represent the extremes of policy in regard 
to the defence of our island. Between them lies a wide range of 
debateable ground, strewn with the débris of many controversies, 
and supplying periodical crops of scares, delusions, and luxuriant 
theories. 

To the great Powers of Europe protection against invasion is an 
affair of armies. Each can be defended from the aggression of its 
neighbours by military force alone, and no naval strength, however 
enormous, will save the State whose army fails to repel invasion. 
Other Powers being neutral, however, France becomes an island in 
regard to Russia or Austria, and could invade or be invaded by 
neither except under conditions dictated on the sea. For the naval 


* Three military occupations in this century. 
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factor would then become paramount, and while naval superiority 
will not guarantee successful invasion, naval inferiority will either 
render the attempt impossible or lead to swift disaster. In all 
history, no law stands out more clearly. The sea has never been 
and never will be a barrier against invasion ; but special limitations 
attach to sea-borne expeditions, and there is no instance of an united 
people being conquered by military forces landed on their shores,” 
until all effective naval resistance had ceased. 

The dominating influence of the naval factor is strikingly shown 
by the disastrous failure of the expedition of Xerxes in 480 B.c. 
The States of Greece were, as usual, disunited ; counsels of surren- 
der were plentiful, and Greek galleys were ranged with the Persian 
fleet. The oracle of Delphi, ever ambiguous, announced that a 
“wooden wall” would shelter the Athenians, and thus nearly 2,400 
years ago the comparative advantages of pallisades (fortifications) 
and ships came to be eagerly discussed. Like Raleigh, St. Vincent 
or Nelson, Themistocles pleaded the efficacy of naval defence, and 
Herodotus fifty years later applauded his action. If nothing had 
been attempted at sea, writes the Father of History, 

‘‘what then would have followed may be readily imagined. The foriified lines 
proposed by the Peloponesians across che Corinthian isthmus would have been 
useless ; for the Persian, having it in his choice to make his attack by sea, would 


have subdued the several States one by one . . . so that all Greece must 
inevitably have fallen under the Persian yoke.” 


The military defence of Greece broke down in spite of the 
devoted gallantry of Leonidas and his Spartans, and the advancing 
host of Xerxes occupied Athens, while his fleet, after fighting a 
drawn action, closed in upon Salamis. Again there was wavering 
on board the confederate squadron, and again Themistocles pre- 
vailed. The sea-fight off Artemisium had not redounded to the 
credit of the superior Persian fleet, which had subsequently 
suffered loss during a storm. Artemisia, the warrior queen of 
Caria, with true insight, represented to Xerxes that more than 
naval issues were at stake, and that defeat at sea implied ruin to 
his land forces. The day after the battle of Salamis the retreat, 
was begun, and later the unpursued remains of the Persian fleet re- 
transported Xerxes with 60,000 men across the Hellespont. Naval 
inactivity ensued, but the following year the Greek fleet crossed 
the Aigean, and found the enemy at Mycalé, opposite the island 
of Samos. The Persian ships having been drawn on shore and 
surrounded by fortifications, were destroyed by a successful land 
attack, on the very day that the troops left behind in Europe were 
defeated at Platcea. 


* Carthage forms no exception, since the Numidians were always a danger at 
home, and Masinissa played a great part in her downfall. 
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In 415 B.c, Athens undertook a great venture across the sea— 
the invasion of Sicily—and became in the following year involved 
in the siege of Syracuse. Nicias, the Athenian commander, in a 
remarkable letter quoted by Thucydides, showed that he grasped 
the fact that the fate of the enterprise must be decided on the 
sea, The fleet having been defeated in a general action in the 
great harbour, the expedition was doomed, and 40,000 nen were 
either killed or taken prisoners. Having regard to the resources 
of Athens, no modern Power has undertaken an over-sea enterprise 
comparable in magnitude to this, and it is to be remembered that 
at the very time when reinforcements were being dispatched to 
Sicily, a hostile Lacedomonian army was camped within fifteen 
miles of the Pireus. The power of Athens never fully recovered 
from this disaster. In 405 p.c. the Athenian fleet under Conon at 
Agospotami, caught unprepared for action and with most of the 
crews on shore, was almost entirely captured by Lysander. The 
loss proved irreparable, and in 404 sc. the Imperial city sur- 
rendered to a blockade by sea and land. 

This period of less than eighty years is rich in great object les- 
sons. Successful invasion, on a vast scale, was arrested by a 
single naval victory, which did not by any means involve complete 
disaster to the defeated fleet. A squadron, which had placed 
itself behind fortifications, was destroyed by a land attack. An 
immense expedition was ruined by a naval defeat. Finally, the 
capture of a fleet, due to culpable carelessness, involved the down- 
fall of a maritime Empire. It is not by chance that these lessons 
repeat themselves all through the pages of history. 

The contest between Rome and Carthage involved three great 
wars, spread over 117 years.* Captain Mahan has shown how com- 
pletely the course of the immense and varied operations, as well 
as the final issue, was dominated by sea-power. 

In the first Punic war, two great naval victories enabled the 
Romans to send an expeditionary force of 20,000 men across the 
Mediterranean to be disastrously defeated outside the walls of 
Carthage. A third naval victory was neutralized by the subse- 
quent total loss, in a storm, of the victorious fleet, a catastrophe 
which seems to have been due entirely to the inexperience of the 
Roman commanders. In three months a new fleet of 200 sail 
was ready for sea, and the consuls for 254 B.c. succeeded in captur- 
ing Palermo; but again the fleet was almost entirely wrecked on 
the return voyage to the Tiber. In 249 Bc. a third fleet was built, 
and an expeditionary force proceeded to attack Lilybcoeum, the 
strongest Carthaginian fortress in Sicily. The Carthaginian 
“fleet in being” lay near at hand, and succeeded in inflicting a 

* 263 B.C. to 146 B.c, 
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crushing defeat upon the Romans, who saved only thirty out of 
220 ships, while a convoy with provisions for the troops in Sicily 
was wrecked at sea. A fourth fleet was built, and the Carthagi- 
nians, who had neglected their navy, were totally defeated. Lily- 
beeum could not now be saved, and the Carthaginians, whose trade 
was nearly ruined, made peace, evacuating Sicily, and paying a 
large indemnity. 

In the second Punic war, the deposed mistress of the sea under- 
took the huge task of invading Italy from Spain. In May, 218 
B.c., Hannibal began his great march, and, after the victories of 
Trebia, Trasimene, and Cannz, went into winter quarters at Capua 
at the end of 216 Bc. Military forces employed in Italy had 
so far utterly failed to stem the invasion; but “the tremendous 
weapon” of sea-power was in the hands of the Romans. Han- 
nibal’s hope of raising a great insurrection in the Peninsula was 
not realized; and a Roman squadron in the Adriatic effectually 
shut off all aid from Macedonia. Utilizing sea-transport the 
Romans were able to operate in Spain, to divert troops intended 
for Italy, and to delay the march of Hasdrubal. Syracuse, which 
had espoused the Carthaginian cause after Cannz, was besieged 
and taken by Marcellus in 212 B.c., the Carthaginian fleet sent to 
relieve it declining an action. In 207 pc. the Carthaginian cause 
in Spain was lost, and in 204 B.c. Scipio sailed from Lilybeeum with 
a great combined force and landed in Africa. The pressure thus 
brought to bear upon the centre of the Carthaginian power 
determined the withdrawal of Hannibal from Italy in 203 B.c., and 
the battle of Zama ended the war. Even after this second defeat, the 
trade of Carthage revived ; but the sea-power of Rome was no 
longer threatened, and the third Punic war seems to have been in- 
spired solely by the desire to crush a commercial rival. In 150 
B.c. the Numidians under Masinissa had already defeated the 
Carthaginians when the Roman Senate intervened at Cato’s 
instigation. Again a Roman army crossed from Sicily to Africa, 
and in 146 B.c., after a long siege, Carthage fell. 

The first Punic war revealed to the Romans the secret of success, 
and throughout the long struggle they clung persistently to the 
employment of naval force. Their control of the sea, as Captain 
Mahan points out, “did not exclude maritime raids, large or small 

. but it did forbid the sustained communications of which 
Hannibal was in deadly need.” The Carthaginians in Southern 
Italy were reinforced by Hamilcar’s fleet in 215 B.c., but it seems 
clear that Hannibal’s sea-communications were too precarious to be 
relied upon, and the fact that Hamilcar could not face the Roman 
squadron blockading Syracuse bears out this view. In spite, there- 
fore, of the enormous difficulty, it was sought to succour Hannibal 
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overland. The entire project ot the invasion of Italy from Spain 
must have been due, as Captain Mahan was the first to discover, 
to the sense of naval inferiority brought home to Carthage in the 
first Punic war. Even when the wonderful enterprise was carried 
through, Rome, utilizing her sea-power, could, and did, strike 
straight at Hannibal’s base, and, although the fortunes ot the war 
in Spain were chequered, and the details remain obscure, it appears 
certain that off the coasts of Spain, as off those of Sicily and the 
Adriatic, the Roman navy was supreme. By neglect of her fleet, 
by trusting overmuch to her military forces, or from causes which 
we cannot know, Carthage failed to make any effective use of naval 
force during the second Punic war, and this to a maritime power, 
then as now, must involve certain disaster. 

In the first Punic war naval supremacy hung for a time in the 
balance, passing ultimately to the Romans. There were great sea- 
fights, and at Ecnomus the combatants are stated to have num- 
bered 300,000.* Expeditionary forces were employed on both 
sides: invasions and evasions occurred. In the second Punic war, 
naval supremacy was asserted by the Romans from the first, and 
the over-sea ventures of Carthage were few and ineffective. In 
the third, Carthage was limited to the defence of her home 
territory. One important condition of the contest must be 
noticed. Carthage was not an island State, and had no natural 
frontiers. On her flank lay the Numidians, powerful enemies 
always ready to become Roman allies. Nor was Rome mistress 
of an united Italy, or even a nation in the modern sense. Hanni- 
bal counted upon the disaffection of the people, and, although the 
Latin Colonies preserved their allegiance, the Apulians, Samnites, 
Bruttians, and many Greek cities of the South, hailed him as a 
deliverer. 

In spite of all differences of political conditions, in spite of the 
apparently vital changes wrought by the introduction of the line-of- 
battle ship and the modern steamer, it is impossible to study these 
passages of Greek and Roman history without admitting the exist- 
ence of eternal laws governing over-sea operations. The struggle 
of Rome and Carthage for Sicily forcibly recalls, even in details, 
the contest of France and England for the West Indies. Gibraltar, 
a fortress impregnable like Syracuse, must have fallen if Rodney’s 
fleet, like that of Hamilcar, had failed in its mission of relief. The 
Athenian invasion of Sicily is paralleled by Napoleon’s descent 
upon Egypt, and the decisive action in the harbour of Syracuse 


* We are far too prone to think lightly of the naval achievements of the 
Ancients. The numbers of craft and of men who took part in the old sea-fights 
was often immensely greater than in modern days, and sucha matter as the sea- 
transport of 140 elephants would be no child’s play to-day. 
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presaged that in the Bay of Aboukir. The squadron of Tigranes, 
behind its fortifications at Mycalé, courted and incurred the same 
fate as that of Admiral Ting at Wei-hai-Wei, and for the same 
reason. The Roman attack on Lilybeum in 249 Bc. suggests 
that on Lissa in 1866. A lesson drawn frcm tke Roman policy in 
the second Punic War might have changed the whole course of 
the Crimean campaign. In 1877 naval weakness imposed upon 
Russia a long land march and the passage of a great river and 
mountain chain, just as similar weakness determined Hannibal’s 
line of operations across the Rhine and the Alps. Turkey, un- 
mindful of the plain teaching of 2,200 years of history, has allowed 
her navy to decay. The one advantage she possessed in 1827 and 
in 1877 is now lost, and her Zama may, like that of Carthage, be 
fought near to the heart of her Empire. The Delphic Oracle, in 
200 B.c., if its presiding deity had followed the fortunes of Athens 
and Rome, might, with much certitude, have thus predicted the 
destinies of England :— 

In tribal days she will be frequently invaded and colonized by adventurous 
spirits, drawn from sea-faring peoples, should such exist across the neighbouring 
seas. Rome, by reason of her great sea-power, will subjugate the islanders. When 

Rome shall decay they will become independent, and from that day their defence 
against over-sea invasion must rest with their navy. If ships and seamen are 
wanting raids and invasions will occur, Should the island people become united, 
unlike the fickle Greeks, so that a stout-hearted race springs up within their 
water walls, then they will begin to exercise sway over and across far distant 
seas, kept secure at home by their fleets, so that invasion can no longer be 
threatened unless civil dissension should arise. In the known world there is no 
other territory so fortunately situaied. If its people learn to trust the gifts of 
the sea, they will win and hold an Empire mightier far than that of Athens or of 
Rome. 

So, in resounding Greek verse, might the Priestess have spoken. 

In a most interesting article,* Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton has 
reviewed the invasions of England attempted or contemplated 
since the days of the Saxon kings. Between the menaces of 
Charlemagne and the elaborate projects of Napoleon lie more 
than 1,000 years, during which a number of petty and mutually 
jealous kingdoms grew into a great State. Meanwhile the galley 
grew into the line-of-battle ship, and the gun became the 
weapon by which naval actions were decided. Widely though the 
political and material conditions of the two periods differed, the 
same law prevailed. Towards the end of the eighth century, Offa, 
King of Mercia, began to “turn his thoughts on the proper means of 
securing his dominions from foreign attempts, which he soon saw 
could no other way be done than by keeping up a naval force. He 
therefore applied himself to the raising of a considerable fleet.”t 


* The Nineteenth Century, March, 1896. 
; Campbell, 1779. 
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Abandoning all idea of invasion, Charlemagne shrewdly sought a 
Mercian alliance, and Offa, “after a glorious reign of thirty-nine 
years, bequeathed to England this useful lesson that he who will 
be secure on land must be supreme at sea.”* “I trust and am con- 
fident,” wrote Nelscn, in 1801, “ that if our sea-faring men do their 
duty, either the enemy will give over the measure (invasion), or if 
they persist in it that not one Frenchman will be allowed to set his 
foot on British soil.” Behind Nelson lay long years in which the 
British navy had securely guarded England. Offa, the mere chief 
of a Saxon group, gave evidence of instinctive perception. That the 
Britain of the first century should fall under the sway of the great 
sea-power which had conquered Gaul was inevitable, and the first 
striking indication of the dominant influence which a mobile navy 
must exert over her destiny occurred two centuries later. In 287, 
Carausius,t the commander of the Roman fleet at Boulogne, con- 
ceived and executed the plan of becoming the master of Britain. 
Having gained over the fleet, he crossed the Channel, and persuad- 
ing “a great part of the Roman army, and the Britons in general to 
embrace his party,” proclaimed himself E:peror. 


‘* His fleets rode triumphant in the Channel, commanded the mouths of the 
Seine and the Rhine, ravaged the coasts of the ocean, and diffused beyond the 
columns of Hercules the terror of his name. . . . Under his command, 
Britain, destined in a future age to obtain the Empire of the Sea, already 
assumed its natural and respectable station of a Maritime Power.” t 


After ruling England for seven years, Carausius was murdered 
by Allectus. Meanwhile Constantius was making immense efforts 
to build a navy, and after capturing a portion of the British fleet 
at Boulogne by a land attack, put to sea, and, evading in a fog the 
main squadron of Allectus off the Isle of Wight, landed safely on 
the shores of Kent, where he burned his ships. The invading force, 
thus cut off, succeeded only because Constantius found everywhere 
“obedient subjects. Their acclamations were loud and unani- 
mous,” and they seem to have “rejoiced in a revolution which, 
after seven years, restored Britain to the body of the Roman 
Empire.”§ Under such happy conditions only, are over-sea 
invasions, carried out by evading an undefeated fleet, rendered 
successful. In the existence of some such conditions, Philip IL., 
Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Napoleon believed. On the other 
hand, the revolution effected by Carausius curiously resembles 
that accomplished by William ITT. 


* Saxon Chronicles quoted by Campbell. 

+ Carausius is generally said to have been a Menapian, but “certain Scottish 
authors claim him for their countryman, and with great appearance of truth.””— 
Campbell. 

t Gibbon. § Gibbon. 
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From the days of Offa to our own the fleet has been the gauge 
of the security of England. Only when it has been neglected or 
trust has been reposed in other means of defence has territorial 
aggression occurred. Neglect of the navy and resort to fortifica- 
tion after the death of Offa brought over successive inroads of 
Danes till “the country was destroyed, all the cities and great 
towns demolished, and the people worn out with continual 
fatigue, having been sometimes compelled to fight nine or ten 
battles in a year.”* The navy was restored by Alfred, and 
again the country found rest. Eight hundred years after the 
reign of Offa the great navy of Cromwell kept England 
secure, brought Holland to terms, and carried the flag into 
the Mediterranean; while, in 1667, Charles II. laid up his 
ships, and immediately the coasts were harried, and the Dutch 
sailed up the Thames and Medway. Civil dissension permitted 
the Norman Conquest;+ an invitation from John’s revolted 
barons brought a French army to England in 1216; but,as Sir 
Vesey Hamilton states, “modern history does not afford a single 
instance of a successful invasion of this country because our navy 
has always stood directly in the path of the would-be invader.” 
As in the wars of Greece and Rome, however, raids have occurred 
—never serious except when the navy has been palpably neglected, 
as at the close of the reigns of Edward IIT. and of Charles IT. 
Such raids have varied from the systematic harrassing of our 
coasts by John de Vienne,{ to the petty escapade of Napper 
Tandy. They have never contemplated the landing of consider- 
able bodies of men, except when Louis XIV. endeavoured to aid 
James II. in Ireland, or when the Directory sought to raise re- 
bellion in that country with results rendered disastrous by the 
British navy. When, as in 1690, the fleet had been allowed to 
fall below a safe standard, the burning of Teignmouth, and the 
capture of a few trading craft in Brixham harbour were the achieve- 
ments of De Tourville, notwithstanding that a deposed English 
king, advised by the greatest of English generals, had drawn up 
an elaborate plan of French invasion.§ When, as in 1757 and 
1779, the British navy was temporarily overtasked, the utmost 
achievement in home waters was restricted to an unsuccessful 


* Campbell. 

+ Harold had attained no hold upon England, and William was a rival claimant 
to his crown, The former staked all upon his army, and lost. If his navy, which 
had just won a great victory over the King of Norway, had been brought into 
the Channel and there had been an united people at his back, he must have 
triumphed. 

+ At a time when we were in occupation of a large part of France. 

§ To be carried out by ‘‘ fourteen battalions of English and Irish troops, and 
9,000 French,” —Lord Wolseley’s Life of Marlborough. 
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attempt on Jersey, and the parade of an allied French and Spanish 
fleet in sight of Plymouth. 

Moreover, the British navy has shown astounding recuperative 
power directly national effort was redirected to the sea. Undaunted 
by the defeat of Beechy Head in June, 1690, the fleet won the great 
victory of La Hogue in May, 1692, and in 1694, 1695, and 1696 the 
weight of the British navy bore heavily on the coasts of France. 
Beginning with clear signs of naval insufficiency, the Seven Years’ 
War ended in the conquest of Canada and the firm establishment 
of British power in India—each a gift of the sea—while in 1759 
preparations for a French invasion were met by Rodney’s destruc- 
tive bombardment of Havre and Hawke’s great victory in Qui- 
beron Bay. Overtasked* in the war of American Independence— 
a war begun in a bad cause—the navy suffered no real reverse. The 
menace of an inferior fleet in the Channel sufficed to avert a 
threatened invasion, while Rodney defeated the Spaniards off Cape 
St. Vincent in 1780, and shattered the fleet of De Grasse off Guada- 
loupe in 1782. In 1793 began the heroic period of the British 
navy, which culminated at Trafalgar. 

During eight hundred years in which the navy has stood between 
Great Britain and over-sea invasion, and has rigidly restricted the 
raids upon her coast-line, her fleets have in the rule maintained 
themselves on the coasts of her enemies, while British raids on a 
large scale have been frequent, and military operations have been 
carried on in every portion of the world. Until 1374 England 
held a considerable portion of France, and the last foothold across 
the Channel was not abandoned until 1558. Even in 1758, a year 
of relative naval weakness, expeditionary forces effectually raided 
St. Malo, and destroyed the docks, fortifications, and shipping at 
Cherbourg. During a period of only 130 years a single British 
regiment—the 50th Queen’s Own—selected at random, has 
fought in Canada, Germany, Corsica, Egypt, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Holland, India, Russia, and New Zealand. Such a 
record shows clearly from what quarter over-sea invasions have 
proceeded. While the navy of England has guarded the coast- 
line, the army has been uniformly employed in offensive operations 
—its proper réle. Escaping the disabilities under which the Con- 
tinental States of Athens, Carthage, and Rome laboured, the sea- 
power of the Island Kingdom has had full scope. The British 
Empire is the splendid result. 

Parity of conditions are to be found only in the case of Japan, 
and the historical resemblance is striking. The early records are 

* In 1782 Great Britain was at war with France, Spain, Holland, the re- 


volted colonies of North America, and Hyder Ali in the Carnatic, and menaced 
by the ‘* Armed Neutrality of the North”—Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
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vague, but it seems certain that Japan has not been successfully 
invaded for fully 1,600 years, and her military operations have 
been carried on mainly in Korea, where, from the third century 
onwards, the Japanese have frequently fought. Even when worsted 
in the great war of 1592-1598, they still retained Fusan—their 
Calais—and claimed rights of sovereignty for three hundred years. 


Their navy securing their own shores, has persistently ravaged the 
coasts of China. 


‘* From the reign of Hung-wa to the end of that of Shih-tsung (A.D. 1370-1567) 
the seaboard provinces of China were devastated by Japanese adventurers, who 
not only raided the coast, but often established themselves ashore in strong posi- 
tions, from which they used to sally forth to plunder, destroy, and burn. But 
they never lost their hold on the sea, and kept their ships either to retreat to Japan 


when their situation became hopeless, or remove to some other portion of the 
coast.” * 


The Mongols who had penetrated into Central Europe were 
utterly unable to conquer Japan, and the huge invasion of 
Kubla Khan in the thirteenth century suffered disaster as complete 
as that of Philip II. After many civil wars which for a time checked 
the external power of the islanders, a feudal system resembling 
our own tardily disappeared, and at last an united nation—like 
Great Britain in 1803 t—confronted an ancient foe. Junks had 
given place to armour-clads and fast crusiers; every technical con- 
dition had been revolutionized; but the naval superiority which 
Japan had asserted at intervals during many centuries, remained, 
and the eight months’ war was a series of brilliant triumphs by sea 
and land. The course and the issues of the operations were ruled 
by sea-power, and the old laws received fresh illustration. Strategic- 
ally the navy, at least till the battle of the Yalu, was the defensive 
force ; the army, from first to last, was the offensive weapon. The 
invasion of China from a base in Korea recalls that of France 
starting from Lisbon, and the elaborately fortified harbours ot 
Port Arthur and Wei-hai-Wei succumbed to a land attack 
supported by the navy precisely as Syracuse in 212 b.c. fell to 
Marcellus. 

That naval force is the natural and proper defence of a 
maritime State against over-sea invasion is the indisputable teach- 
ing of history. The unbroken consistency of the records ot 
hundreds of years cannot possibly be the result of accident. No 
theories incubated in times of peace, no speculations as to what 
might have happened if events had shaped themselves differently, 
can shake a law thus irrefragably established. There is only one 

* The China-Japan War, Vladimir. 

+ For the first time. 


t The significance of the Japanese victory is best realized hy comparin 


: the 
operations with those carried on by the Western Powers against China. 
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explanation of the fact, that of the many projected invasions of 
England none has succeeded for eight hundred years, notwith- 
standing that naval superiority has not existed at all periods, and 
that the military forces at home have often been utterly inadequate 
to resist the strength which could be brought against them, if the 
sea had not intervened. All the great operations of war are ruled 
by the measure of the risk involved, and until the defending navy 
has been crushed, the risk of exposing large numbers of transports 
to attack is too great to be easily accepted. Moreover, secure 
communications are vital to successful invasion, and, as Lord 
Wolseley has pointed out, “a modern army is such a very 
complicated organism, that any interruption in the line of 
communications tends to break up and destroy its very life.” * 
This consideration, potent in ancient times, is now paramount. 
It can be modified only if effective allies are forthcoming in the 
country tobe invaded. Unless this condition is fulfilled, invasion 
will not be attempted until an absolute control of the sea has been 
established. 

Throughout our history there have been periods at which this 
great law has been recognized, and has formed the basis—actual if 
unavowed—of the national policy. At other periods, the law has 
been disregarded, with results always painfully apparent on the 
outbreak of war. No doubts or misgivings clouded the minds of 
the great sailors of Elizabeth when a great invasion was impend- 
ing which the military resources of the kingdom were hopelessly 
inadequate to resist. The navy, to be employed on the enemy’s 
coasts and not in home waters, was then regarded as the true safe- 
guard. 


‘*The opinion of Sir Francis Drake, Mr. Hawkyns, Mr. Frobisher and others 
that be men of greatest judgment (and) experience is that (the) surest way to 
meet with the Spanish fleet is upon their own (coast) or in any harbour of their 
own and there to defeat them.” + 

‘* The seas are broad ; but if we had been (on) their coast they durst not have 
left us in their backs,” 

‘* My opinion is altogether that we shall fight them much better cheap (=on 
better terms) upon their own coast than here.’’ § 

‘** But making the question general,” wrote Raleigh, ‘* whether England without 
the help of her fleet be able to deter an enemy from landing, I hold that it is 
unable so to do ; and I therefore think it most dangerous to make the adventure. 

But I say that an army to be transported over-sea, and to be landed again 
in an enemy’s country and the place left to the choice of the invader, cannot be 
resisted on the coast of France or any other country, except every creek, port, or 
sandy bay had a powerful army. . . . To entertain them that shall assail us 
with their own beef in their bellies, and before they eat of our Kentish capons | 


* Fortnightly Review, January, 1886. 

+ Howard to Walsingham, 14th June, 1858. 
} Howard to Walsingham, 15th June, 1858. 
§ Memorandum by Drake. 
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take it to be the wisest way ; to which his Majesty, after God, will employ his 
good ships in the sea, and not trust in any entrenchment on shore.” 


If the measures urged by Howard and all his captains had been 
adopted, the Armada would never have reached the Channel. There 
was, however, wavering among the Queen’s advisers; the idea of 
holding the fleet close to the coast-line and supporting it by a 
“second line” of troops and fortifications on shore found favour; a 
great object-lesson was lost, and after many years it came to be 
believed that England was saved mainly by act of God.* 

Again, at the beginning of this century, naval opinion was unani- 
mous, and though great preparations were made on shore in order, 
as St. Vincent stated, “to satisfy the fears of the old women of both 
sexes,” these fears were happily not permitted to hamper naval 
action. Whether Napoleon really hoped to carry out his invasion 
can never be known. There exists, as Sir Vesey Hamilton points 
out, a mass of evidence tending to prove that his only objects were 
to collect a great army for ulterior purposes, and by placing it on 
the shores of the Channel to create panic in England. It may 
safely be assumed, however, that if the British navy could have 
been crushed, he would have turned his elaborate preparations to 
account. In the then relative state of the two navies there was not 
the smallest hope of this condition being fulfilled, and a single fleet 
action would certainly not have provided secure communications 
for the invader. Thus, as often before, menace sufficed to pre- 
vent the sailing of a single transport without any necessity for 
fighting a great naval action, and two months before Trafalgar, 
Napoleon began his march to the Rhine. The splendid naval 
achievements during the first war of the French Revolution, the 
vigorous naval offensive assumed on the outbreak of the second, 
the long list of ships captured on the enemy’s coast, the great system 
of fortifications which Napoleon considered necessary for his se- 
curity at Boulogne—ail these circumstances combine to show on 
which side of the Channel danger lay. Yet within a few years all 
were forgotten, and amazing fictions found place in popular history. 
Nelson had been successfully “decoyed away” by Villeneuve to the 
West Indies, leaving England defenceless save for her army and her 
fortifications. Only a series of happy chances, unlikely to recur, 
enabled the fleet to return just in time to win Trafalgar, a lucky 
accident by which the nation was narrowly saved. Such were, and 
still to a great extent remain, the beliefs by which policy is swayed. 
An interesting lecture has recently been delivered on “Fog in 
War”; perhaps some student of history may be found to treat of 

* The fact that the Armada was hopelessly shattercd before encountering any 


stress of weather has required recent demonstration, and is not yet universally 
recognized, 
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“Fog in Peace.” If it should come to be generally realized that 
Nelson merely adhered to the rules of naval war and anticipated 
orders sent to him by the Admiralty, that the only accident was 
the narrow escape of Villeneuve from destruction in the West 
Indies, that a considerable naval force, exclusive of the blockading 
squadron, remained in the Channel,* and that Trafalgar, however 
momentous, had no more influence on the collapse of the 
invasion project than Lepanto, then the national policy may 
emerge from the fog-bank of illusions, theories, and misconceptions 
by which it is now obscured. Failing absolutely in his naval pro- 
jects, as, under the conditions, was inevitable, Napoleon, neverthe- 
less, succeeded in a way which he can scarcely have foreseen. His 
words, “Il ne faut étre maitre de la mer que six heures pour que 
l Angleterre cesse d’exister”—words merely strung together on the 
principle which inspired his accustomed proclamations, and without 
the smallest basis of truth—have entailed upon Great Britain the 
misapplication of many millions sterling, the darkening of counsel, 
and national weakness not yet wholly remedied. 

There have been two grave enquiries into the question of terri- 
torial defence. In 1785, within six years of a time when a superior 
hostile fleet sailed the Channel, a Royal Commission reported upon 
a project of fortifications for Plymouth and Portsmouth. The 
members appear to have been unanimous only in affirming that 
“exertions for the support of the navy ” were “the first object for 
the safety and prosperity of the kingdom.” With this unexception- 
able proposition, their agreement seems to have ended. Certain 
data were drawn up as to the strength of an invading force, to which 
Captain Macbride objected as excessive. Rear-Admiral Graves 
“ would not have it implied that I think any new system of ad- 
ditional land fortifications for the security of Plymouth necessary.” 
Lieut.-General Burgoyne, Earl Percy, Vice-Admiral Millbanke, 
Rear- Admiral Graves, and Captain Sir J. Jervis, signed the following 
significant protest :— 

*“Our proceedings have been founded upon the supposition of the whole fleet 
being absent as mentioned in the second datum, and therefore that the enemy 
can bring over an army, with an artillery proportionate to an attack on Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth, having (a certain time) to act in, uninterrupted by the British 
flest, as mentioned in the third datum. The bare possibility of such an event we 
do not pretead to deny ; but how far it is improbable that the whole British fleet 
may be sent oa any service requiring ‘so long an absence, at a time when the 


enemy is prepared to invade tiis country with (force stated) we humbly leave to 
your Majesty’s superior wisdom, and, therefore, whether it is necessary in con- 


* «We could, at thas ps-iod, have concentrated sixty sail of the line, and as 
muny, 0: more, frir4523, in tha Straits of Dover, or their vicinity, at short notice.” 
—Sir Vesey Hanilton. Of the result of a fleet action between this force and the 
eighty French and Spanish hattle-ships, whic! Napoleon proved quite unable to 
collect, there can be no possible doubt. 
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sequence of such a supposition to erect works of so expensive a nature as those 
proposed, and which require such large garrisons to defend them.” 


The estimate for the proposed fortifications, amounting to 
£760,097, was submitted to the House of Commons on 27th 
February, 1786, in the form of a resolution, declaring the plan to 
be “an essential object for the safety of the State, intimately con- 
nected with the naval defence of the kingdom, and necessary for 
enabling the fleet to act with full vigour.” After a remarkable 
debate* the resolution, supported by Pitt with all the force at 
his disposal, was lost by the casting vote of the Speaker. 
The opposition was led by Sheridan, who, in a speech which was 
“the subject of much admiration,”* contended that “the opinion 
of the land officers was founded upon hypothetical and conditional 
suggestions.” Nine years later the nation was involved in a war with 
three great naval Powers; but, in the eleven years of storm and 
stress which followed, it is sufficiently clear that the need of Pitt’s 
fortifications was never manifested. t 

Forty-five years of immunity from naval war materially modified 
the views of the nation as to its defensive requirements. For ex- 
perience gained in the tremendous ordeal of the War of American 
Independence, following close on to the Seven Years’ War, were 
now substituted “ hypothetical and conditional suggestions,” and a 
unanimous Royal Commission recommended an expenditure of 
eleven millions sterling§ on mere fixed defences. The Commis- 
sioners even pointed out that :— 

‘Should any such catastrophe (defeat or disperse by storm) occur, or should the 
fleet, from whatever cause, be unable to keep the command of the Channel, it ap- 
pears to your Commissioners that the insular position of the kingdom, so far from 
being an advantage for defensive purposes, might prove a disadvantage, inasmuch 
as it would enable any superior naval Power or Powers to concentrate a larger body 
of troops on any part of our coasts,and more rapidly and secretly than could be done 
against any neighbouring country having only a land frontier ; and an army so 
placed could maintain its base, and be reinforced and supplied with more facility 
than if dependent on land communications.” 


No strong protest was forthcoming, for the nation had forgotten 
what a naval war implied. ither naval history was relegated to 
Saturn; or the uninterrupted communications of the Allies in the 


* The extraordinary difference between the tone of this debate and that of the 
military discussions in the House of Commons in the present day was due to the 
fact that the nation in 1786 knew what war implied. 

+ Annual Register, 1786. 

t A little later Fox expressed the then feeling of the nation, when arguing 
that the armed forces of the Crown required consideration, and “especially 
the navy, on which the country depends so much more to prevent invasion than 
on the army.” 

§ Lord Palmerston thus obtained about fourteen times the amount refused to 
Pitt. 
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Crimean Campaign had blinded the national imagination. Between 
the years 1£60-61 and 1889-90 more than 174 millions sterling 
were spent upon fortifications and immobile guns,* but the actual 
total expenditure for the Empire, due to the new departure of 
1859, has been far greater. The mere money is of no account ; 
but the change of policy entailed the loss of the ancient faiths. 
New theories—that naval force is untrustworthy in action, that the 
British navy will inevitably be “decoyed away” when needed, or 
dispersed or wrecked by tempests if available, and that the pro- 
tection of an island State against invasion is a matter of armies 
and especially fortifications—obtained general credence. It natur- 
ally followed that the navy was neglected to a dangerous extent. 
In 1786, after a great war against a powerful combination of 
naval Powers, the naval estimates exceed those of the army. 
In accordance with the modern theory the navy estimates in recent 
years dropped far below those of the army, and equality was only 
reached in 1895-6. There have been other strange manifestation of 
the new spirit. So completely has history been forgotten that the 
tardy rehabilitation of the decayed naval strength of the Empire has 
involved a superfluous and irrelevant plea for the necessity for an 
army.t The British army has fought in every land, from China to 
South America, from the Himalayas to South Africa and New Zea- 
land. It has along and brilliant record of operations all carried on 
beyond the naval frontier. It has conquered for us an Empire 
greater than that of Rome. It has been almost continuously em- 
ployed on active service throughout this century. The only service 
it has not been called upon to render is the defence of England 
against over-sea invasion. But whether the army fought in 
Canada, Germany, Egypt, Spain, the Crimea, or India, behind it 
stood the real defensive force of the nation. A sufficient navy was the 
necessary condition for its activity in the past, and an inadequate 
navy would paralyze its action in any future great war. It is 
childish to pretend to discern in the recent determination to re- 
habilitate the fleet the slightest tendency to ignore the need of an 
army. 

The sea is no impassable barrier; but in war it is reasonable pro- 
babilities, not possibilities, which must be taken into considera- 
tion. To an invading force, whether operating by land or over-sea, 
secure communications are vital. The protection of these delicate 
and sensitive threads is, on land favoured by many circumstances. 
Geographical conditions may render the communications of an 


* Parliamentary Return. 

+ A recent writer in The Times has unconsciously revealed the hopeless fallacy 
on which the modern theory of defence is based. By likening the sea to a ‘tmoun- 
tain chain,” from the defiles of which invading armies issue, the climax of mis- 
conception seems to have been reached. 
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advancing army unassailable, or the broad front presented by 
that army may effectually prevent operations in its rear. At sea 
there is only one means of obtaining such protection. The navy 
of the invader must either be able to count on certain victory, if 
attacked, or must have previously reduced the navy of the de- 
fenders to impotence. The first condition was fulfilled in the 
Franco-German war, the second after Trafalgar. The superiority 
required in the first case must be overwhelming.* Moreover, the 
coast-line of an invader is a veritable mountain chain, from which 
he can issue only at few and known points; and he can so issue 
only if he has primarily made visible preparations—the collection 
of transports—at these points. Neglect of the study of naval history 
has induced difficulties of imagination in relation to operations 
at sea. To explain the latter it is generally necessary to seek for 
military parallels, and acting on this principle the problem 
of over-sea invasion may be thus defined :— 


Between two mountain frontiers lies a plain, traversable with perfect ease at all 
times, and in all directions, by small or large bodies of light cavalry. While cross- 
ing it, however, all other arms cease to be fighting bodies. The frontier of the 
invader can be passed only at few and known defiles. The whole transport of the 
invading army (which cannot pass over the mountains) must be collected at the 
outlets of these defiles, incurring risk from the ubiquitous light cavalry during the 
process. The defenders’ frontier, on the other hand, possesses points of ingress 
relatively large in number, but nevertheless limited. The light cavalry, which 
cannot cross either frontier, is perfectly self-supplied, carrying with it all that is 
needed, moving at very high speed, capable of being restrained only when caught 
and defeated by a force of similar nature, flexible to the last degree, and organized 
in units able, without preparation, to act singly or in any combination, and to dis- 
perse or reassemble at will. 


Such being the elements of the problem of over-sea invasion, the 
invading general will surely decline to move his transports into the 
plain till it has been definitely cleared of hostile cavalry ; while 
his opponent, recognizing that the frontier is distinctly un- 
favourable for defence, will decide to wage offensive operations in the 
plain where the invading army is powerless, and will make his pre- 
parations with this object. Remembering, however, that an enter- 
prising enemy may attempt to raid his frontier, he will provide 
inoderate depots for the bases from which his cavalry acts, and he 
will hold a well-organized mobile force in readiness to oppose 
forays at other points. 

Such would be the logical policy in regard to the defence of a 
Great Britain self-supporting and standing apart from her Empire. 


* Naval raids are, as has been noticed, always difficult to control ; and such 
raids, even in small force, are necessarily dangerous to great fleets of crowded 
transports. We shall shortly possess a flotilla of ninety ‘‘ destroyers,” the greater 
part of which will always be available in the Channel. How a fleet of transports 
is to be protected against such a force cannot be stated. 
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But the only conditions which could render invasion practicable, 
would at the same time imply that the vital communications of the 
Empire were in the hands of an enemy, that India and every colony 
lay open to attack in any force, that trade was paralyzed, and that 
the means of existence of the home population were imperilled. 
In a multiple sense, therefore, naval defence is now vital. 

The answer to the question—Can England be Invaded ?—is 
deeply graven on the pages of history. The national instincts and 
the aptitudes inherited from the pick of the sea-faring adventurers 
of Europe are not extinct. Geographical advantages remain, and 
modern naval progress has tended to enhance them. Our internal 
resources have greatly increased in proportion to those of our rivals. 
With a far inferior population, generally disunited, Great Britain won 
her supremacy on the sea and frustrated every projected invasion. 
The population of the islands now equals that of France, and a 
national cohesion, unknown in the period of great wars, has been 
happily attained. In 1800 there was not a single self-governing 
colony ; there are now eleven centres of British power scattered 
over the world. In the Empire of to-day there are potentialities 
undreamed of in the past. Far stronger at home than when it faced 
the fiery ordeal of the War of American Independence, the nation 
has now resources abroad which are not yet fully realized. Which of 
ail the great Powers owns free colonies able and willing to provide 
active aid in any national emergency? On the other hand, while 
at the beginning of the century there was only one land frontier 
to guard, there is now a second, happily the strongest in the world. 
Both are, however, indefensible under the conditions which render 
possible the invasion of England. Thus the protection of the sea 
communications of the Empire has become the first object, pro- 
viding for defence against territorial aggression, and securing to 
the army the possibility of offensive operations. Raids, possible 
now as always, must, in the case of all positions necessary to the 
action of a navy, be met by moderate defences supported by mobile 
garrisons. 

If the nation is true to its own splendid history, if the precepts 
of Howard, Raleigh, St. Vincent, and Nelson are permitted to inspire 
the national policy, and if illusions bred in times of peace are flung 
aside, the essential naval conditions can be fulfilled. Then, as in 
the past, will England be secured against over-sea invasion, 


G. S. CLARKE. 


THE THRONE OF THUNDER. 


Munco Mau Lozen, The Throne, or place, of Thunder, as the 
Natives call it, The Peak of Cameroons as the Whites call it, is the 
highest point on the western side of the African Continent. 

The first view the voyager gets of it, who, coming from the 
northwards, has been coasting for weeks, along low shores, and up the 
stagnant rivers fringed with mangrove swamp is a thing no man can 
ever forget. Suddenly, right up out of the sea, the great mountain 
rises to its 13,760 feet, while close at hand, to westward, towers the 
lovely island mass of Fernando Po to its 10,190 feet; and great as is 
its first charm, every time you see it, it becomes greater, although it 
is never the same. Five times I have been in the beautiful bay at 
its foot, and never seen it twice alike; sometimes it is wreathed 
with indigo-black tornado clouds, sometimes crested with snow, 
sometimes standing out hard and clear as though made of metal, 
and sometimes softly gorgeous, with green; gold, purple, and pink 
vapours, tinted by the sunset. There are only two distinct moun- 
tains, or peaks, to this glorious thing that geologists brutally call 
“an intrusive mass ”—Big Cameroon and Little Cameroon. The 
latter, Mungo Mah Etindeh, has not yet been scaled, though it is 
only 5,820 feet; one reason for this doubtless is that people 
desirous of going up mountains, a rather rare form of human being 
in fever-stricken, overworked West Africa, naturally try for the 
big peak; also the little peak is mostly sheer cliff, and covered 
with almost impenetrable bush. Behind the Cameroons mountain, 
inland, there are two chains of mountains, or one chain deflected, 
bearing the names of the Rumbi and Omon mountains. These are 
little known at present, and ‘are clearly no relation of Mungo’s ; 
they are almost at right angles to it, and are, I believe, infinitely 
older in structure, and continuous with the many-named range we 
know in Congo Francaise as the Sierra del Crystal. In a south- 
west direction from Cameroons mountain, out in the Atlantic, are 
a series of volcanic islands, presumably belonging to the same 
voleanic line of activity—Principe, 3,000 feet; San Thomé, 
4,913 feet; and, further away still, Ascencion, Saint Helena and 
the Tristan d’Acunha groups. The Cameroons mountains cover, 
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it is said, a base twenty miles in diameter, and some 700 or 
800 miles in extent, but to the N.E. and N.N.E. this country is 
unexplored by white men. 

Cameroons mountain was first ascended by Merrick in 1847, but 
he failed to reach the summit, and the first successful attempt 
was that of Burton, Mann, and Calvo in 1862. Herr Mann claimed 
to have ascended it a few days before he was joined by the others, 
but this Burton seems to doubt. 

Since then twenty-seven white men have reached the peak, and 
the account I give is an account of the twenty-eighth ascent, 
the second successful attempt from the S.E. face. The other 
people, with the exception of the First Lieutenant and Doctor of 
the Hyaena, a German man-of-war stationed in Cameroons, have 
gone up from the sea front vid Babundi. 

Since my return to England I have read Sir Richard Burton’s 
account, and as the account you will hereinafter find will be very 
inferior to that of this most vivid writer, I will just quote his 
account of the summit itself :— 

“Victoria mountain, now proved to be a shell of a huge double 
crata opening to the South-Eastward, where a tremendous torrent 
of fire had broken down the weaker wall. The whole interior and 
its accessible beach now lay before me, plunging sheer in vertical 
cliff. The depth of the bowl may be 360 feet. The total diameter of 
the two, which are separated by a rough partition of lava, 1,000 feet. 
....+ Not a blade of grass, not a thread of moss, breaks the 
gloom of the Plutonic pit, which is as black as Erebus except where 
the fire has painted it red and yellow.” 

I will now proceed to tell you how I got into this “ Plutonic 
pit” through the 8.E. break in it. 

I left Victoria at 7.30 on the 20th of last September, in fine 
weather, and with a gang of miscellaneous men. Bum, the head 
man, was a Bassa boy, there was one other Bassa boy, two Wei 
Weis, one Sierra Leoneian, a Timneh boy, named Ke falla, and two 
natives of the mountain, Bakwiris. 

Herr von Lucke, the Governor of Victoria, or more truly the 
Government-Staff of Victoria, for his subordinate officials were, 
I regret to say, almost all down with fever, came with me as far as 
the bridge across the Lukola river, although I besought him not, 
and he was himself almost convinced that he could not be in three 
places at one time, from the series of experiments he had energeti- 
cally been carrying on for some weeks ; however, man-like, instead 
of giving the thing up and getting ill himself, as I should have 
done, he must needs go and start an experiment series for four 
places, and see me on my way, and then, after giving me valuable. 
advice, and my men strict injunctions to behave well, and 
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prophecying me a terrific cold in the head, he marched back to 
look after Victoria in detail at the rate of about seven miles an hour. 

I, with my gang, kept up the grand new Government road. This 
road is quite the most magnificent of roads as regards breadth 
and general intention that I have ever seen in Africa, and it runs 
through the most superbly beautiful country. It is, I should say, 
as broad as Oxford Street. On either side of it there are deep open 
drains, to carry off the surface water, and then come banks of 
varied and beautiful tropical shrubs and ferns, behind which rises 
100 or 150 feet high walls of grand forest, the columns—like 
stems either hung with flowering climbing plants or ferns, or 
showing soft red and soft grey shafts for sixty and seventy feet 
without one interrupting branch. Behind these, again, high up 
against the sky, are the beautiful foot hills of Mungo Mah Lobeh, 
coloured, in the mist-laden air, a most perfect dark, lambent blue. 
The whole scheme of colour is indescribably rich and full in tone. 
The very earth underfoot is a velvety red-brown, and the butter- 
flies that abound show themselves off in the sunlight with their 
canary colour, crimson, and peacock-blue liveries to perfection. 

After five minutes experience of this road after passing the 
bridge, I added envy to admiration in my contemplation of those 
butterflies, for although I do not believe that on this earth there 
is a more lovely road than this which, when finished, is to go from 
Victoria to Buea, up 3,000 feet on the face of the mountain, and 
although it is a noble and enterprising thing for a Government to 
do, considering the climate and the country, yet, at present, to 
obtain any genuine pleasure out of it, it would be requisite to hover 
in a bird or butterfly-like way, for of all the awful things to walk 
on, that road was the worst I have ever met ‘This arose from its 
not being finished, not having its top on in fact; the first part you go 
over, which is finished, you could go over in a bath-chair, the rest 
of it makes you fit for one for the rest of your natural life, for it 
is one mass of broken lava rock, excellent stuff for the underwork 
of a road, with here and there a leviathan tree stump partially 
blown up with gunpowder. 

When we neared the upper end of the road it came on to rain. 
heavily, and I, noticing a little hut at the left hand side of the 
road made for it, and found it belonged to the white engineer, an- 
Alsatian gentleman, who was superintending the road-making by 
a large gang of cheerful natives, imported from the windward 
coast, of course. He most kindly invited me under the shelter of 
his verandah, the hut built by himself consisting of one room and a 
verandah, and the verandah was the best part of the structure. My 
men were in want of water, so I waited while they went for it to a 
place some twenty minutes off, meanwhile talking to the engineer, 
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who I found had been in the employ of the Congo Free State 
Railway, and as I had been up this on my previous voyage to the 
coast, we compared experiences. I will not narrate our observa- 
tions, but I was glad to hear him say he found the German 
authorities infinitely better people to work for. 

The rain kept on with unabated violence, but I presently ob- 
served Bum sitting right in the middle of the road, on a lump of 
lava, totally unsheltered, so I felt ashamed at displaying cowardice 
in the face of the black man’s aquatic courage, and besides Herr 
von Lucke had said I was sure to be half-drowned and get that 
awful cold. So it was just as well to get the operation over, and off 
we started. I conscientiously held up my umbrella, knowing it was 
useless, but the proper thing to do, and in a few minutes we came 
to the upper end of the road, and turned off to the right into the 
unbroken forest, following a narrow, slippy, muddy, root-benetted 
path, that was a comfort after the road. Presently we came to a 
lovely mountain torrent flying down over red-brown rocks in white 
foam—an exquisite thing, and only a shade damper than the rest 
of things round. Seeing this I solemnly reefed my umbrella, and 
gave it to Ke Falla, telling him to take care of it, as a curiosity. 
My relations say the most scathing things about my behaviour with 
regard to water; but really my conduct is founded on sound prin- 
ciples. I know, from a series of carefully conducted experiments 
on the Devonian Lynn, that I cannot go across a river on stepping 
stones; attempts to keep my feet out of water only end in my 
violently putting the rest of myself in—I therefore take charge of 
fate and wade. This particular stream required most careful wading 
too, for the rocks over which it came with much violence, were 
arranged in picturesque but perilous confusion. However, all went 
well, and we clambered up the other side, the rain, meantime, coming 
down heavier than ever, and the atmosphere was like that in a 
cucumber frame with the lights on. We were evidently dealing 
with foot hills, but the mist was too thick for us to see twenty yards 
in any direction. Out of it rose enormous palms, and cotton trees, 
many hung with climbing and parasitic plants, and we seemed to 
be passing through a ghostland forest as the great forms rose up 
in front of us, and faded away behind as we went on. 

The rocks, which edge and strew the path, are covered with 
exquisite ferns, and mosses of every delicate shade of green, and 
here and there are touches of absolute gold-coloured moss, which 
look as if some ray of sunlight had lingered too long playing on 
earth, and had got shut off from heaven by the mist, and was 
waiting till it could rejoin the sun. The path was now a shallow 
rushing torrent, with mud-thickened water, which cascaded round 
the front of our ankles, and occasionally round our knees in the 
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hollows, and round our heels as we went downhill. Underneath 
the water there was about an equal mixture of mud and rock, I 
judged by sensations, for I never saw my boots from the time we 
left the Government road until we reached Buaina. From the top 
of these first foot hills we should have had a fine view of the sea, 
had we not been surrounded by an atmosphere that was 99} per 
cent. water; as it was, there was a vast white sheet, or, more 
properly speaking, considering its stuffy wooliness, a white 
blanket, stretched across the landscape to the southwest, where the 
sea would show. 

On we went, up one hill and down another, sometimes passing 
through weed-grown native plantations, sometimes through stretches 
of high sugar-cane-like grass, which hangs across the path in a 
lackadaisical way, swishing you in the face, cutting you like a 
knife when you get it edgewise, and pouring insidious rills of 
water down your neck. 

I do not think the whole Atlantic Ocean could have got any 
more water on to me than I had by this time accumulated. Every 
now and then I pulled up and wrung some of it out of my skirt, 
because it was heavy. I did not imagine anything could have come 
down heavier in the way of water from above than the rain, but it 
can; every now and again, when we had got to the top of one of 
the foot hills, a cold breeze would come, that chilled you to the 
bone, and bent the heads of the palm-trees, and they sent down 
water by the bucketful, with a slap at you, hitting or missing as 
the case might be. 

We were all getting anxious to reach Buana, for we wanted our 
“chop,” and a little after one o’clock we came up to the big hut Bum 
had been singing the charms of, and to our horror found it repre- 
sented by a few charred poles and roof mats. ‘There had been a 
fire in that simple savage home. The path we were following is here 
cut by a path going east and west, and, after a consultation with 
the Bakwiris, we turned down to the east, down a steep slope among 
weedy plantations, and then up a steep little hill with a long, low 
hut at the top. Two European-dressed young natives came out, 
and I asked them if they could spare room for us, volunteering the 
information I would pay for it, and they readily assented, and we 
filed dripping in. On this hill top the wind was very chilly to 
us in our sodden garments, and my teeth chattered as I served 
out the rations to my men and gave them tobacco to buy fire- 
wood with from the owners of the house, who I found were Bible- 
readers for the Basel mission. As I was assured that the road on 
from this place to Buea was more rocky, mountainous, and altogether 
trying than the road we had come, and that we should get to the 
worst part of it after nightfall, and therefore, in all human proba- 
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bility “ settle” there, I decided to remain at Budna for the night, 
and did so, spending thereby the most wretched night I have ever 
spent in Africa, and sighing for the charms of the Fan villages I 
had left six weeks before. It was a noisy night withal, for it was 
market-day away down in Victoria, and fathers of families had gone 
down there shopping, and had not returned at a proper hour. The 
women in the village, foolish creatures, were evidently fearful that 
something had happened to them, or that they were lost, and kept up 
a long-drawn, melancholy coo-ooing for them the wholenight through. 
About 9.30 one husband returned to the next door hut, ina bellicose 
condition, and whacked his wives, and their squeaks and squalls, in- 
stead of acting as a warning to the other ladies, seemed to stimulate 
them to wilder, weirder coo-ooing than ever, for their lost lords to 
come home and whack them too, I suppose. 

The next morning we were off early. It was still pouring with 
rain, and we trudged along back to the four-cross path, and 
picked up our old one, and followed it onward. The first part 
of the walk was through sticky, slippery mud, intensely sticky, 
and intensely slippery ; the path underneath it was, I found, sharply 
V-shaped, and the safest part was through the deepest mud. On we 
went, patiently, mud pulling, through the valleys, then toiling up 
the side of a hill, among lumps of rock, skirting the summit of the 
hill, and then down over more lumps of rock, into a valley again. 
Evidently we were moving over a succession of foot-hills, but the 
mist was too thick for us to get a general view of the make of 
things. As we went on further, the hills became more and more 
abrupt in form, and the valleys became mere rocky ravines, each of 
which, the water-worn boulders demonstrated, was occupied by a 
rushing torrent during the wet season, but as I went up there were 
only isolated pools in them, for the weather before I left Victoria, 
I was told, had been dry for more than a fortnight, and the rich, 
porous earth here soaks up an immense amount of water. The 
slipperyness of this finely pulverized earth was remarkable: there is 
an outcrop of clay round by Buana, but that is not so bad as the 
velvet-red earth, when wet. One ravine I shall not forget. It had 
a long, slippy slide down into it and out of it, on the other side 
there was a perfectly glassy slope—an almost irresistible passion to 
plant your nose against the hill-side and wave your earthward ex- 
tremities in the air seized you when you were about the middle of 
the slope, or close to the top. Three of my men gave way to 
this impulse. Of course I did not, but when I felt it coming on 
like a sort of fit, I threw myself into the scratchy bush that grows 
thickly on either side, and waited until the feeling went off, and then 
got out and had another try at the slide. A very pretty image I 
must have been at this time—black and red mud caked to the 
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knees, blood about the face and hands, and drenching wet all 
over. 

We passed by a widening in the path, which, since we had left 
the Buana plantation, lay through forest; this widening, I was 
told, was a bush market, and then we came to a smaller one, 
“‘ where men blow,”’ i.e., rest, and we passed through an opening 
in the Great War Hedge of Buea. This war hedge is a very 
wonderful thing, the like of which I have not seen elsewhere in 
Africa. Itisa growing stockade, some 15 feet high, the lower 
part wattled with bush-rope and saplings. How far the hedge ex- 
tends I cannot tell you, because I could find no one who could tell 
me, this part of the Cameroons mountains having only very recently 
been opened up by the Germans, and on this same path only a twelve- 
month before, they had lost a gallant and universally esteemed 
lieutenant in a fight with the Bueans. A cross now marks the 
place where he fell, but his body now lies under a beautiful monu- 
ment in Cameroons. I cut through this hedge five or six times 
during my stay on the mountain; it was always the same well-kept 
dense structure, and must have been a grand protection to Buea 
before the Germans came and determined to open up the country 
this fierce tribe had kept shut up, to open pacifically if possible, 
but to open it up. 

The temperature in this higher region was quite cool after the 
days of suffocating heat below, and there were quantities of native 
indigo with its under leaf a blackish-blue, and lovely crotons with 
red markings on the upper leaf and crimson linings, and great 
banks of bergamot and balsam, returning good for evil, and smell- 
ing sweetly as we crushed them. 

Now and again we got glimpses of the beauty of the surrounding 
country, when the winds from the mountain came and pushed aside 
the mist veil, for a second, like spirit hands, and then let it fall 
together again. 

At last, when I was least expecting it, we reached Buea. Going 
down a large ravine-side we found ourselves facing a rushing river, 
wherein a squad of black soldiers were washing clothes, assisted by 
a squad of black ladies, with much skylarking and uproar. [hesi- 
tated on the bank. Query—Shall I make an exhibition of myself 
to these good people, or to the unknown German officer at Buea? 
Remembering the superior position of white men, I decided to 
appear before him as well as possible, so stood in the river and 
washed my face and hands, and some of the mud out of my skirts, 
and then waded through and wrung out on the further bank. But 
what is life without a towel? The ground on the further side was 
cleared, and bore only a heavy crop of balsam and bergamot, 
and a few yards on I found myself facing a plank and corrugated- 
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iron little house, and a very large quadrangle surrounded by mat 
huts—the barrack-yard. A fine, grey-eyed, fair-haired German 
gentleman came forward to greet me; unfortunately I see I have 
not impressed him by my efforts to appear before him clean and tidy, 
and, hastily asking me into his spare room, he suggests an instant 
hot bath. Men can be trying. I declined the bath. For how, I 
should like to know, could I have a bath in a room that had got no 
door but slung army blankets, nor any windows but two pair of 
sketchy wooden shutters ! 

I was much struck by his house, and my admiration for the 
individual German increased. His Government had sent the man up 
here with seventy black soldiers a few months before, and he now had 
had to superintend the building of the barracks for them, after clear- 
ing the ground of dense forest, and build his own house out of 
mere planks and sheets of corrugated iron; and he had done these 
things alone, and he had done them well; he had not yet got 
so far as finishing fittings and window frames, but he was busy at 
them—and the luxurious creature had made the windows for his 
own room and stretched across them greased paper, and for his 
spare room, which he kindly placed at my disposal, he had made 
a washhand stand and a table. There was no looking-glass, but 
as a Danish lady once said anent the absence of this article in the 
Cavendish Laboratory, “‘ That was no matter, for it would only a 
disappointment be.” 

After seeing my men housed, and giving them out their rations, 
I made a rapid change of raiment, and went out on to the verandah, 
and discoursed with Herr Liebertz while he made, in a very artful 
and professional way, adoor. He was suffering from avery bad foot 
arising from some of the purulent matter from a sore on one of 
his men whom he was doctoring having got into a wound on his 
foot; he had nearly lost his leg or, more properly speaking, his 
life, for he lay thirteen days in bed, and there was no doctor 
nearer than Cameroons River to take the leg off if the sore had 
turned to gangrene. It struck me asa sharp contrast to the 
Niger Coast Protectorate, with its comfortable quarters and its 
thirteen ductors; however, he made nothing of it, and hopped 
about ina most energetic way, looking after his seventy soldiers, 
their wives and families, giving them out their rations, drilling 
them, and everything else, and a squad of black labourers into 
the bargain, and was hankering to do more. Many of his soldiers 
were down with bad feet in consequence of the badness of the 
paths here about. These soldiers are a mixture of Wei Wei’s and 
Yorubas; they are smart men, but the Fatherland has ordained 
that they shall wear braces, and those unnecessary articles, for an 
African, as soon as they were off guard, were worn flowing free. 
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It was most amusing to watch them changing guard at the guard- 
house at the entrance to the barrack-yard. The squad going on 
guard would muster, salute, and all that sort of thing, and then 
march in a rigid manner to the guard-house until they got within 
twenty yards of it, where there was one of those Cameroon slides, 
and then flounder and flop for a few seconds down it—reform, and 
go on guard in grand style. 

The house at Buea faces the aforesaid barrack-yard, behind 
which the ground rises steeply, in a great band of high forest, 
which runs in tongues up into the great barren grass land above. 
This rises like a great wall and is the south-east face of the great 
south-east crater of Mungo. The peak itself we could not see, 
because that rises again, above and beyond this largest of the 
seventy craters, but what we did see looked awfully steep when 
you knew you had to goup it. The bare neck of the crater itself is, I 
am told, 2,000 feet, and as I looked up at it I remembered the words 
of my kind friend who landed me at Victoria, Captain Davies: 
** Look here, now, you’d better chuck it. It’s not a picnic.” I was 
much interested in the account I had uf the gallant opening up of 
Buea. Bush fighting in this country is dreadfully dangerous work ; 
you are hemmed in by bush on a narrow path where you must 
pass in single file, a target for all invisible hidden natives crouch- 
ing in the dense undergrowth, and the war hedge I have mentioned 
was an additional danger to the attacking party. The lieu- 
tenant and his party had, after a stiff fight, succeeded in forcing 
an entrance through this, and then their ammunition gave out and 
they had to fall back. The Bueans, regarding this as their vic- 
tory, rallied, and a chance shot killed the lieutenant instantly. A 
further expedition promptly went up from Victoria and whipped 
the error out of Buea’s mind and a good many Bueans with it; 
but they have evidently been dealt mercifully with, for their big 
towns, Sapa, &c., are still standing, and the natives come to and 
fro into the barrack-yard, and down to Buana and Victoria mar- 
kets in a perfectly contented way—a great advantage to them. I 
have long thought that there is a good deal of misconception at 
home regarding many points in this bush fighting. One is that 
you gain much by forbidding the importation to the natives of 
“weapons of precision,” 7.¢., rifles. I have been fired at by rifles 
and muskets, and I prefer rifles, as long as there are not too many ; 
but given the choice of being fired at, by a bushman, with one rifle, 
or one musket, I do not think any experienced coaster would 
hesitate for a second in saying rifles; for having a weapon of pre- 
cision is no advantage to you if you have not got precision your- 
self, and the untrained African cannot hit a haystack at forty 
yards, except by accident, whereas with a scatter gun, like a mus- 
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ket loaded with a miscellaneous collection of bits of iron pot, stones, 
and poisonous seeds, the chances are he will hit something, and 
when you get these rugged and poisonous abominations into you, 
there is no chance at all but what you will have a nasty, long- 
continuing wound. 

The next morning I reconstituted my gang. Several of them 
were complaining of hot foot, and abdominal trouble. I kept 
Bum, Ke falla, Charley, and the cook, who gave himself great 
airs of knowing all about mountains, having been, he said, with a 
Government expedition up a big mountain up Cameroons river, 
where “If you fall down one side you die. If you fall down other 
side you die.” The officer gave me some labourers to replace 
those I sent back to Victoria, and we started off, led by a black 
sergeant, Sasu, to make a camp at the head of the forest belt. This 
we succeeded in doing, after making a false start up a densely 
overgrown track. It poured with rain, of course, a thing we 
might hardly have noticed, so accustomed to this state of weather 
had we become, had we not had our two first thunder-storms on 
the mountain. Never have I seen anything like the thunder- 
storms Mungo makes. Great masses of blue-black cloud used to 
roll out over the great crater above us, flashing lightning in their 
van,and being too heavily loaded to go out to sea,as tornadoes should, 
simply sat down and burst in the forest. The sensation was not 
that of having a heavy storm burst over you at all. You felt you 
were in its engine-room, when it had broken down badly. The 
lightning ran about the ground in livid streams of living death, 
and when this was over, the rain, if you may call it rain, when it 
disdains to go into details of drops, makes such a roar on the 
forest trees that you have to shout to make yourself heard. 

The forest belt is of exceeding beauty, the lower slope of it 
close to Buea has groves of infinitely stately great tree ferns, satin- 
leaved begonias, and gigantic ammoms, and the trees have a 
luxuriance of growth, and a size, and soft greenness of leaf I 
have never elsewhere seen. As we went higher the ferns grew 
less, and we passed into, and made our camp at, the edge of the 
forest, where a few steps would take you out on to the grass-land 
belt, between two long tongues of forest, every branch and twig 
whereof was festooned with long pale grey-green lichen. But 
where we built our fire house hut, we were just below the 
lichens. Imagine a vast, apparently limitless cathedral, with all 
its countless thousands of columns covered with the most exquisite 
dark-green, large-fronded moss, with here and there in it a delicate 
fern for decoration. The white wool mist came down from the 
grass land, stealing into the forest, creeping and twining round, 
and streaming through the columns, sweeping over us in sheets, 
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and wrapping us in its chill, clammy embrace, now receding, now 
advancing, until it closed in, and made the atmosphere all its own ; 
but, ah me! who can tell the glory, and the weirdness and the 
charm, a charm that calls you every hour you are away from those 
West African forests. 

I will not say that forest camp was comfortable, but it would 
have been far less so had I not recently had a grand education in 
bush life from the Fans, and so knew of a certain tree, the pith 
whereof you can always make a fire with, let it rain never so 
heavily, and I also knew that, although you yourself could get on 
all right without a shelter, your fire could not in bad weather, 
and must have a house built for it. My men were a set of semi- 
educated blacks, who had always been accustomed to be looked 
after, and fed like so many children, and I soon recognized that, 
although Bum was an honest, sober, strong fellow, he was too easy- 
going to keep order. In addition to this, the officer at Buea had 
lent me a regulation camp bed, and so imbued was this thing with 
the military spirit, that it exasperated me; nothing but a sincere 
regard for the owner, William, Emperor of Germany, restrained me 
from boring holes right through the bed, for the waterproof ground 
sheet Herr von Lucke had lent me had had a label sewn on to it, 
hence it leaked, and the water besides drove in under it, when it was 
mounted on stakes over the bed as a shelter, so the bed was half its 
time a water tank. ‘‘ My orders are to be waterproof,” said the bed, 
“and waterproof I’ll be.” I made several powerful disparaging 
remarks to it for its rigid adherence to duty, and tilted it over to 
empty its water out, repeatedly, and left it behind in the forest 
camp, when, on the next morning, we started to make a camp 
up in the south-east crater. 

I had taken compass bearings, and formed a plan of attack on 
the great crater wall, during a temporary surcease of rain the 
previous evening, and we all went off in high spirits, for it was a 
fine, sunny day. Little good it was to us, however. We made our 
way through the wet, waist-high, jungle grass, over the rocky 
hummocks, and the still rockier watercourses between them, to the 
foot of the wall. When we had nearly reached this I observed a halt 
being made, and, coming up with the others, found ‘ Monrovia 
Boy” down a hole, a deep blow hole, looking for water. I then 
learnt, for the first time, that we were utterly without water, and 
there was none to be got nearer than the stream down at Buea. 

The suppression of this piece of information was evidently a trick 
of my men, who thought that, when I found this water palaver out, 
I should return, and they should go safely home, and get their pay, 
and live happily ever after, without facing the traditional horrors 
and dangers of the peak. I did not enter into this view, but saw, 
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unless the affair was instantly tackled, it meant failure, so I at 
once sent the most reliable boy down to Buea, with a note asking 
for five demijohns of water, and I sent three other boys back to the 
forest camp, one with orders to bring at once four bottles of soda 
water I had left there, and the others to bring up the demijohns of 
water to us the next day; I started up the wall, followed by Zenia 
and Black Boy. ‘The others said they would come on with the 
soda water, and sat down. 

The wall is not hard climbing. Seen from below, it looks almost 
vertical, but it is not, and it also looks most impressive from its 
enormous breadth, making an entire face to this side of the moun- 
tain. 

It is covered with short, yellowish grass, through which the 
cinder-like lava rock protrudes. To the right and left of where I 
was there were two chasms, or scars, in its face, looking like 
gigantic quarries, and I made my way towards the left-hand one 
and skirted its rim. Soon the hot sun, which was reflected back 
by the rock, burnt my face mercilessly, and I thought, as there was 
lots of time, for we were only going to the crater above to camp 
that day, I would rest, and I did, close to another blow-hole. Zenia 
soon joined me, and flung himself down on the ground. ‘ Where 
them Black boy live?” said I. ‘ Black boy say he tire too much,” 
said Zenia, and I looked down to see what had become of the rest 
of my Pappenheimers; there they were, still sitting, looking like 
little dolls in the distance below; below them again was the forest- 
belt on the slope of the mountain, and then Buea station look- 
ing like little doll’s houses. Buea evidently stands on a shelf, 
and the plain round it runs along the mountain side for miles to 
the N.N.E and 8.8.W., a strange looking bit of country, clad 
with low bush, out of which rise isolated great white-stemmed 
cotton trees; here and there curled up little blue whiffs of 
smoke from the native towns—towns which, beyond Sappa, to the 
N.E. and N.N.E., have not yet been visited by white men. Below 
this plain was a dense belt of forest, and below and beyond this 
stretched the mangrove swamps, fringing the rivers and creeks, of 
the Great Cameroons estuary. This scene was a typical instance of 
the peculiar quality of beauty you often get in West Africa, namely, 
colossal sweeps of colour. The mangrove swamps looked that 
day like one vast damson-coloured carpet, threaded with silver 
where the waterways ran through it, spread at the foot of the great 
mountain. Far away eastward are seen the abrupt, strange forms 
of that range of mountains, of which we have many names but little 
knowledge, the Rumbi, or Omon,—which I have certain reasons to 
believe are a continuous chain with my well-beloved Sierra del 
Crystal. After taking bearings of two noteworthy peaks among 
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them, I turned my face to the wall, and went on up, express- 
ing a wish to Zenia that those men would hurry up, to which 
he sagely replied, “ Softly, softly, still hurts the snail,”’* The 
reflected sun from the rocks was trying, but the air was cool, and 
with a keen N.E. wind—a wind, I may remark, that seems to be al- 
ways tearing across the Peak, for I find since I have read Burton on 
my return to England that he met it on the other face. I should not 
wonder if it is made here, considering the vileness of the other 
sorts of weather Mungo makes. I gradually made my way, now 
angling away to the right, until I came into a great lane, walled 
rather neatly with rock, as if it had been made by human hands. 
This ran up and down the mountain face, nearly vertically in places, 
at a stiff angle always, but it was easier going up the lane, because 
it was sheltered by the walls from the wind. When I reached 
the top of it, at the top of the mountain wall, I found myself 
facing a great rock-encumbered plain, across the other side 
of which rose the great, many-pointed mass of the Peak, ab- 
ruptly. Three rough cones were evidently higher than their 
comrades. This plain was now free from mist, but mist hung, 
and wandered across the grey summits, and the wall, from which 
they rose. Anxious to look towards the sea, I made my way to- 
wards the S.W. end of the wall I had ascended, which was the 
highest part of it, and when I got there I was rewarded for 
all and everything. 

Some 10,000 feet below me lay Ambas Bay, with its diadem of 
forested foot hills of Mungo, and its ornaments of rocky islands. 
The sea looked like a plain of frosted silver, and across it, out in 
the west, barely twenty miles distant, rose Fernando Po to its 
10,190 feet, with that majestic grace peculiar to a volcanic island. 
To the S.E. was the glorious stretch of Cameroons estuary, with a 
line of white cloud lying along the course, Cameroons river, but the 
Bimbia, and Mungo rivers, gleamed clear. In one of the chasms of 
the crater wall, I have mentioned, the one furthest to the left, there 
was a tornado thunderstorm brewing, and seemingly banging on to, 
or streaming out of, the mountain side. A soft, billowy mass of 
dense, cream-coloured cloud, with flashes of golden lightning play- 
ing about in it, with soft growls of thunder. As I stood, spell- 
bound, watching, I saw the white mist steal up from 
the mangrove swamps, growing rose-colour in the light 
of the setting sun as it swept upwards over the purple, 
high forest. In the heavens above me was a vividly coloured 
rainbow, one arm of which was behind the peak, the other 
in the sea of mist below, and the mist rose, and rose, turning from 


* An old, common native proverb, meaning, however little you hurry a snail you 
incommode it. 
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pale rose to lavender, and then, when the shadow of the great 
mountain fell on it, to a dull, leaden grey. It was soon at my 
feet, level with the top of the wall on which I stood, and then 
flowed over into the crater plain, and then everything was shut 
out, save the two summits—Cameroons close to me, and Clarence 
on Fernando Po. These two stood out alone, like two great moun- 
tain island masses made of iron, rising from a formless, silken sea. 
The space around was boundless, infinite ; there was neither sound, 
nor colour, and nothing with definite form, save these. It was 
like a vision, and fascinated me as I stood with nothing but the 
power to gaze on it, and the feeling of gratitude at being allowed 
to do so, until the memory of those anything but sublime men of 
mine came into my wool-gathering mind, and I turned and scuttled 
off, like an agitated ant left alone in a dead universe, with the knee 
deep mist flying from my swinging skirts. I soon picked up the 
place I had ascended by, and went down over, with three times the 
rapidity, and ten times the scratches and grazes that I had got in 
coming up. I soon found the place where I had left Zenia, but 
there was no Zenia there, nor any response to my bush-call for 
him. So I did not wait to erect a monument to his memory, 
but in the rapidly fading light went on, and came upon the place 
where I had left the men, but there were no men; I did not erect 
a@ monument to them, though I am afraid I wished they were in a 
condition to require it. The air was full of white mist now, but there 
was enough light to see the rocks I had made note of, and the 
trodden down grass. Shortly after this, I found Zenia, lost on his 
own account, and distinctly quaintin manner. Then I remembered 
I had been warned that Zenia was slightly crazy, and this seemed 
confirmed when I found he had, earlier in the afternoon, given 
Black Boy my bag and taken in exchange for it a broken lantern 
with no candle in it, and the lid of a saucepan—a pretty outfit to 
spend the night with, in this country ! 
** The moving moon went up the sky 
And nowhere did abide, 
Softly she was going up 
And a star or two beside.” 

Only she was a young, and inefficient moon, and as I have said 
before, it was misty, and Zenia and I had a fine, variegated set of 
athletic experiences before we found our entrance in the forest 
wall to our camp, a thing at the best of times about as easy as 
to find a rabbit hole ; but we did it, about 11.30 p.m., and there 
were the men, safe and comfortable, round the forest camp fire. 

I draw a veil over the rest of that night, particularly over my 
observations to the men. They, each and every one, said it was 
“not him but the other Boy who got fright too much.” I will 
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draw a veil over the next day, which we spent waiting for the 
water, &c. to come up from Buea, but I shall never forget how glad we 
were to get it, for its absence meant not only the absence of water 
to drink, but the absence of food, and for me, the terrible deprivation 
of tea. Of course I gave the men some of my scant store of tinned 
food, a doubtful kindness, as it was salt-herring. However, the 
water came, and with the men who brought it I sent down Black 
Boy and Charles, who were complaining of being sick; they did 
not want to go, but I was firm, for I had no intention of starting 
a sanatorium in that crater above. 

The next morning off we started again. It was fine, but when we 
were half way up the wall, I needless to say severely bringing up the 
rear of the expedition, and not going wandering off ahead, like a 
hen turkey, as on the previous occasion. It poured in torrents, 
and the bitter wind swept across the face of the mountain side 
seemingly intent on tearing us off, or failing that, chilling us to 
death where we were. However, in due course up we got into the 
crater, which was, this day, a swirling, seething cauldron of wind- 
torn mist. I really believe if my men had been left to their own 
devices, they would have simply sunk down and died, mere 
Africano, for they were fairly stupified with the cold. I had great 
difficulty in urging them towards a great mass of rock, which I 
had observed on my previous visit, and which lies away to the 
left in the crater plain. However, I got them there, and then opened 
the two loads of beautiful, thick army blankets the German officer 
had kindly lent us. I wrapped one round each man, and gave them 
a tot of raw rum, and then tore down a lot of the scraggy, dry bush 
that grows, or more properly speaking has grown here, for it is 
dead and as dry as tinder, and getting some dry lichen from under 
the rock, and some matches out of my soap-box, carefully 
treasured in the breast of my blouse, I made a fire—it soon blazed 
under the shelter of the rocks, and in a few minutes the men 
revived, and I got them to make more fires, and then grabbed a 
blanket from under the outspread umbrella I had sheltered them 
with, and sat down, and shivered. 

We spent an awful might, a night of cold, wet, miscellaneous 
misery, and particularly afflicted with smoke, for the wood of 
these stunted bushes round here is of a resinous and aromatic 
nature. It sounds nice, but it is not, for the smoke brings 
tears into your eyes, and there is too much of it. The boys 
gathered closely round each fire, and came near being suffocated, 
every few seconds one or the other of them would scramble up, 
and go apart, and cough out smoke like a novice in the profession of 
fire-eating. I made an heroic resolve—my resolves are always good, 
my performances never—I would keep awake all “os oe see 
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the fires were kept up, and rouse any man who might catch 
alight,from huddling into his fire; and reflecting that you may as well 
do all you can to make yourself comfortable, in a place like this, 
safely relying on Nature to see that you do not get sufficient 
luxury to really injure your moral fibre, I took my little wood 
chop-box, with its magnificent inscribed lid—‘‘ an Hoch wohl ge 
borenen Frei herr von Stettin,” and settled it, with much trouble 
and bits of rock, for there wasn’t a level place the size of a six- 
penny piece, against what I regarded as a charming tree, a sorely 
stunted weather-worn tree, but just the proper angle to lean against, 
and covered with a cushion of soft lichen. I must have dropped off 
to sleep, for it was 2.15 a.m. when I woke up, and found out that 
wretched tree’s true nature. The miserable vegetable was noth- 
ing better than a water spout. The rain had run down the moss, 
and into my blanket, and me, penetrating to the spine, and forming 
a pool to keep my feet in, in the little hollow in the rock. I 
arose, very stiffly, and putting a lot of wood from the pile the men 
had made, into Zenia and Ke falla’s fire, I sat down as close to it 
as possible, to windward, and, pulling the blanket over my head to 
keep off the smoke, which I could not stand because it irritated 
my eyes, before dawn came I fell asleep three separate times, 
and on to the fire, which I should most certainly have put out like a 
bucket of water, had not the smother I occasioned roused Zenia 
and Ke falla who got me off it. 

The dawn broke grey and cheerless, but the men were revived 
by their warm night’s rest, and quite cheerful, and after giving 
breakfast I asked for volunteers to come up the final stage. Bum 
and Zenia volunteered, and we just took with us my little black bag 
with some food in it, and I insisted on their taking two blankets, 
against their will of course, for they were improvident creatures ; 
they had, I found, sold the two blankets a-piece I had given them at 
Buea, so had we not had the army blankets to use we should have 
failed miserably. 

The crater plain is a broken bit of country with rocky mounds, 
slightly over-grown with tufts of grass; here and there bog-like 
patches, with tufts of rushes, and among the rocks sorely afflicted 
shrubs of yellow broom, and the aromatic wood-shrub, which 
blooms with a lovely big yellow flower, like a large wild rose—one 
might think that the race of shrubs were dying out, for for one 
living one there are twenty skeletons which fall to pieces at a 
touch. The trend of the ground is down-hill at first, although 
you are all the time going over, or scrambling round, rocky hum- 
mocks. Then the general level is flat, and then you commence to 
go up again, and are soon on the peak wall. 

I steered N.W.W. until we struck the face of the peak, and then 
comesa stiff, rough climb, and we keep as straightup as circumstances 
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allow, for strange ribs of rotten rock come straight down. The 
higher we got the more tiresome they became, crumbling into dust, 
so rotten and weather-eaten are they. Bum got half-a-dozen falls 
on his way up, and after two hours of this sort of thing, Zenia 
collapsed from the cold and the climbing. We made him wrap him- 
self up, and tucked him in out of the wind among some rocks, and 
IT and Bum wenton. When we were some 800 feet or more from 
the summit, the icy iron-grey mist that had been lurking in all the 
clefts of the mountain, apparently watching us, came curling and 
waving round the rocks above, like some savage monster defending 
them from intruders, and, hitching myself on to some rocks, I 
took compass bearings, and careful notes of local peculiarities, to 
note our own path, and Zenia’s position. Bum elected now to 
fail for the third time—he had been with two expeditions before, 
from the Babundi face—and he wrapped himself in his blanket, 
and I turned my face tc the mist and went up into it. ‘The scene 
was weirdly wild and desolate, the black grey dead cinder and rock 
showing at one’s feet, and every now and again when the mist was 
torn and driven by the fearful wind, away on every side appeared 
great wild walls and peaks as black as night. After an hour I 
observed with joy, a bottle, an empty one—but nevertheless a 
great comfort, for it showed me I was on the track of the first 
successful expedition to reach the peak from this side, that of the 
First Lieutenant, and Doctor of His Imperial Majesty’s Ship Hyena. 
A break in the mist showed a great crag away to the right, and I 
made for it, thinking it was the right one. When a third of the 
way up, another break in the mist showed me that this was not the 
case, and that the next one was higher, and I scrambled away and 
got on the face of this new one, and after a hard time, got up it 
and saw the cairn which I am told contains a tin box wherein 
passes left by those who have previously ascended have been now 
carefully stowed by some kind-hearted German explorer, and I 
observed more bottles. I had no bottles to contribute to the 
collection, and did not interfere with the cairn, save to add a few 
rocks to it, and taking specimens, and putting my card among 
them, merely as a complimentary call on Mungo, for long ere now 
it must be pulp. 

As the weather consisted of a hurricane raging in a fog, and 
there was not a view to be got in any direction, I left heartily 
disappointed, for my motive was by no means the legitimate 
motive for a mountaineer, I only went up in the hope of get- 
ting a view that would give an idea of the way the country was 
made towards the estuaries of the Rio del Rey and Calabar. [ had 
often seen the summit of Mungo from Okyon, up the Old Calabar, . 
and I hoped to be able to fill in my knowledge with the details of - 
this end of the country. 
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I got down to Bum, and as the mist came round us I was in 
a fearful fidget about finding Zenia, but we did at last, and then 
I sat down among the rocks, and we three lunched on the contents 
of the black bag, which included a bottle of beer Herr von Liebertz 
had kindly sent up to me with the other stores. While we were 
doing this, Bum drew my attention to a strange funnel-shaped 
black phenomenon in the clouds away to the north-east, a water- 
spout I presume. We hurried on, down over the rocks, in hope 
of getting into the crater before the mist, and partially suc- 
ceeded ; but no sooner were we half way across the plain, than it 
closed in round us, but we had seen the camp-site clearly enough 
to enable us to steer for it, and reached it safely. The men had 
kept the fires blazing, and I instantly noted a dreadful smell of 
burning negro. It was cook, who was sound asleep in front of one 
of them, with a bit of burning wood smouldering in his hair. 

I will not weary you with an account of our dilemmas and 
disasters during our descent, which was far worse than the 
ascent. The misadventures of that hardy mountaineer the cook, 
would alone fill a folio volume. We went down to the forest camp, 
stayed a night there, it poured, &c.; then down to Buea, it 
poured again; and then in one day’s march down from Buea to 
Victoria, for I was not anxious to revisit Buana, and it poured 
worse. 

I carefully timed my own arrival to take place after dark, but 
before dinner, at Government House, and was delighted to find on 
my arrival there, by the back way, that no one was back from the 
Government office in town. I asked Idabea, on the spot, for tea, 
and that excellent steward said nothing, but rushed off; in a few 
seconds there was a great uproar in the room above, and water 
streamed through the ceiling of the dining room. “No use trifling 
about tea,” Idabea thought, ‘‘ what you want is a bath,” and by the 
time Herr von Lucke returned I had made myself as presentable 
as I could, and he also had the cold intellectual pleasure of finding his 
prophecy realized. I had got a cold, one of the most terrific colds 
in the head of modern times. I cannot express my gratitude for 
all the kindness and assistance I received from the German officers, 
assistance without which, I should certainly never have got any- 
thing beyond a foot view of the Peak, and probably have died in 
the bargain ; and I hope this recital of the tiresomeness of my men 
may not be taken as a sweeping accusation of West Coast natives, 
in general; these men were all good in their way, always cheerful, 
obliging, and obedient; they were fair specimens of the Coast 
porter; a race it is nothing less than murder for a white man to 
take into the bush, unless he is prepared to look after them, their 
food, and their feet. Mary H. Kinas.ey. 


THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION. 


Berore the Confederation of Canada (the Union of the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, with those of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia in 1867) the battle of the schools had 
been hotly fought over a large field in British North America. 

Roman Catholics struggled for the recognition and teaching of 
their religion in public schools for the support of which they were 
being taxed. 

Protestants claimed the same privileges in the Catholic Province 
of Quebec. 

The result of that contest may be summed up as follows :— 

In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, while the law does not 
expressly provide for the Separate system, yet it allows, in essen- 
tially Roman Catholic districts, Roman Catholic schools, to all 
intents and purposes, to work under the Public Schools Act, and 
to receive their share of State aid. Separate or dissentient schools 
have long been in full blast in Ontario and Quebec. 

Manitoba became a province in 1870. In 1871 Separate schools 
were established there. In 1890 an Act of the Legislature repealed 
the Act of 1871, and raised this so-called question of the Manitoba 
schools. 

Under these circumstances, a suspicion gains ground that the 
excitement among Protestants respecting Manitoba, so far as it 
has existence, has been engineered and directed by one not wholly 
disinterested from other points of view. 

The chief agitator is a member of the Ontario Bar. He it was 
who first suggested the legislation which created the grievance on 
the part of the minority in Manitoba. This gentleman, strange to 
‘say, represents the case of the Government of Manitoba, both in 
Parliament and in the Courts. For a justification of this dual 
character he relies on the action of Sir Charles Russell and Sir 
Richard Webster in the Parnell Commission ! 

It is to be observed that Ontario is distinctly Protestant, yet 
Roman Catholic schools exist and have existed there for many 
years. 

As early as 1843 a School Bill was adopted in that province, 
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whereby provision was made for the protection of children from being 
required to read or study in any form any religious book, or join in 
any religious exercise or devotion objected to by their parents; and 
for the establishment of Roman Catholic Separate schools where 
the teacher of the locality was a Protestant, or vice versd. 

Catholics are to-day permitted to set up a State school in a 
Protestant community, and Protestants in a Catholic community, 
or Jews or coloured people in either; but Protestants cannot ‘‘dis- 
sent” from Protestants, nor Catholics from Catholics. 

The late Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, the great Con- 
servative leader, personally preferred National and undenomina- 
tional schools; but out of respect for the consciences of others, 
and for the sake of harmony on the question of free education for 
the masses, declared himself, at an early day, ready to sink his 
prejudices. When vindicating the old law in Ontario, Sir John 
Macdonald in 1856 explained that, having found it on the statute 
book, he did not repeal the legislation because “ it was one thing 
to give a right or a franchise, and another thing to deprive the 
people of it.” 

He also relied upon Dr. Ryerson’s opinion. Dr. Ryerson, who 
was the founder of the splendid system of schools in Ontario, 
reported that the Separate school clause did not retard the progress 
or the increase of common schools, but on the contrary it “ widens 
the basis of the common school system.” 

In 1863, the Rev. James Fraser, afterwards Bishop of Man- 
chester, reported to a Royal Commission upon a visit to Canada :— 

** One of the most interesting features in the Canadian system is 
the way in which it has endeavoured to deal with what we find to 
be one of our most formidable difficulties—the religious diffi- 
culty. 

“In Canada it has been dealt with by the use of two expedients, 
one by prescribing certain rules and regulations which it was hoped 
would allow of religious instruction being given in the schools 
without introducing sectarianism or hurting consciences ; the other 
by permitting, in certain cases, the establishment of ‘separate,’ 
which are practically denominational, and, in fact, Roman Catholie 
schools. 

“The permission, under certain circumstances, to establish 
separate, that is, denominational schools, is a peculiar feature of 
the system both of Upper and Lower Canada. Dr. Ryerson thinks 
that the admission of the principle is a thing to be regretted, 
though at the same time he considers that the advantages which it 
entails entirely rest with those who avail themselves of it, and he 
would not desire to see any coercion used either to repeal or 
modify them.” 
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In the Province of Quebec, a Roman Catholic province, the 
Public school system was, and is, denominational. Any number of 
persons enjoy the right to set up what are termed dissentient 
schools in their own locality, and these, when established, form 
part of the Public school system. 

In the original draft of the British North America Act, 
‘‘ Education, saving the rights and privileges which the Protestant 
or Catholic minority in both Canadas may possess as to their 
denominational schools at the time the Union goes into operation ” 
was one of the subjects assigned for the jurisdiction of provincial 
legislatures. During the debate upon it, an amendment to the 
effect that the entire control and direction of Education should 
be left to the provincial legislatures was voted down by a very 
large majority. Sir John Macdonald, and Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie, the first and second Prime Ministers of Canada after 
1867, both opposed this amendment. 

In 1866 the Provincial Association of Protestant Teachers of 
Lower Canada presented a petition to Her Majesty, pointing out :— 

(1) The existence of distinct educational systems in Upper and 
Lower Canada, notwithstanding their legislative union. 

(2) That under the educational law of Lower Canada Protestants 
were liable to be taxed for the support of Roman Catholic schools, 
and that difficulties existed in establishing Separate schools. 

(3) That the prospect of Confederation of the Provinces under a 
system where education should be under the control of the local 
legislatures had alarmed the Protestants of Lower Canada. 

They prayed that their educational rights be not left to the 
control of the majority in the local legislature “‘ without any 
guarantee whatever.” 

Sir (then Mr.) Alexander Galt was the representative of the 
Protestants in Quebec, and as such was persuaded to join the 
delegates who went to London to discuss and promote the Act for 
the Union of the Provinces. The delegates sailed for England on 
7th November, 1866. On 5th December, 1866, Mr. Galt pro- 
posed the clause which, subject to drafting, became sub-section 3 
of clause 93 of the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 

The provisions respecting education are as follows : 


The British North America Act, 1867. 


“93. In and for each province the legislature (7.¢., the provin- 
cial legislature) may exclusively make laws in relation to education, 
subject and according to the following provisions : 

(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right 
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or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law in the province at the union. 

“«(2) All the powers, privileges, and duties at the union by law 
conferred and imposed in Upper Canada on the separate schools 
and school trustees of the Queen’s Roman Catholic subjects shall 
be and the same are hereby extended to the dissentient schools of 
the Queen’s Protestant and Roman Catholic subjects in Quebec. 

**(3) Where in any province a system of separate or dissentient 
schools exists by law at the union, or is thereafter established by 
the legislature of the province, an appeal shall lie to the Governor- 
General in Council from any act or decision of any provincial 
authority affecting any right or privilege of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s subjects in relation to 
education. 

**(4) In case any such provincial law as from time to time seems 
to the Governor-General in Council requisite for the due execution 
of the provisions of this section is not made, or in case any decision 
of the Governor-General in Council on any appeal under this sec- 
tion is not duly executed by the proper provincial authority in that 
behalf, then, and in every such case, and as far only as the circum- 
stances of each case require, the Parliament of Canada may make 
remedial laws for the due execution of the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and of any decision of the Governor-General in Council under 
this section.” 

In connection with sub-section 3, the Quebec Legislature, in 
1869, enacted a law to amend the law respecting education in the 
Province of Quebec. 

By this Act the rights of the Protestant minority were materially 
extended, and pledges to this effect given by Sir (then Mr.) 
George Cartier and his colleagues before Confederation were re- 
deemed. 

The rights of the Protestants in Quebec, therefore, as in the case 
of the Roman Catholics in Manitoba, to a large extent (certainly 
all post-Union rights), depend upon the solution of the question 
now before the Canadian Parliament, viz., the efficacy of an appeal 
to the Governor-General in Council by the minority against the 
act of the majority of a province affecting their educational 
rights. 

Confederation in 1870 embraced Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario. 

In that year, what are now the Province of Manitoba and the 
North-West Territories were acquired by Canada. The Catholic 
community of the Western Territory undoubtedly shared the views 
of their Church in Ontario and Quebec, and desired their people 
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should be educated only in schools where the influence and teach- 
ings of the Roman Catholic religion prevailed. 

While State aid was absent (there being no local Legislature), a 
system of voluntary and denominational schools existed in what is 
now known as Manitoba. These schools received assistance. 

The negotiations for Union between the inhabitants of Manitoba 
and the Government of Canada ended in the Act of 1870; section 
22 containing the terms respecting education. 

The section reads as follows :— 


The Manitoba Act. 


“22. In and for the province (i.¢., of Manitoba) the said legis- 
lature (7.e., the provincial legislature) may exclusively make laws 
in relation to education, subject and according to the following 
provisions : 

(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right 
or privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class 
of persons have by law or practice in the province at the union. 

“(2) An appeal shall lie to the Governor-General in Council 
from any act or decision of the legislature of the province, or of 
any provincial authority, affecting any right or privilege of the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s subjects in 
relation to education. 

(3) In case any such provincial law as from time to time seems 
to the Governor-General in Council requisite for the due execution 
of the provisions of this section is not made, or in case any decision 
of the Governor-General in Council on any appeal under this section 
is not duly executed by the proper provincial authority in that 
behalf, then, and in every such case, and as far only as the cir- 
cumstances of each case require, the Parliament of Canada may 
make remedial laws for the due execution of the provisions of this 
section, and of any decision of the Governor-General in Council 
under this section.” 

An amendment proposed, when the Bill was under consideration 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa, raised the question of grant- 
ing to the minority the right to establish Separate schools. Oppo- 
sition to the clause was raised by those who insisted upon leaving 
the matter to be settled by the people of the province, and by those 
who objected on principle to sectarian schools. 

The amendment was lost: yeas, 34; nays, 81. 

An analysis of the vote shows that, excluding Catholic Members, 
there was a majority of Protestants supporting this feature of the 
Bill for the protection of the rights of the minority. 

Mr. Mackenzie (Premier of Canada from 1874 to 1878) opposed 
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this clause in 1870, but in 1875, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, said :— 

“For many years after I held aseat in the Parliament of Canada, 
I waged war against the principles of Separate schools. I hoped 
to be able—young and inexperienced in politics as I then was—to 
establish a system to which all would ultimately yield their assent. 
Sir, it was found to be impracticable in operation, and impossible 
in political contingencies.” 

In the language of Lord Herschell, when delivering judgment in 
the case of Brophy v. the Attorney-General :— 


‘* Those who were stipulating for the provisions of section 22 as a condition of 
the. union, and those who gave their legislative assent to the Act by which it was 
brought about, had in view the perils then apprehended. The immediate adop- 
tion by the legislature of an educational system, obnoxious either to Catholics or 
Protestants, would not be contemplated as possible. As has been already stated, 
the Roman Catholics and Protestants in the province were about equal in number. 
It was impossible at that time for either party to obtain legislative sanction to a 
scheme of education obnoxious to the other. The establishment of a system of 
public education in which both parties would concur was probably then in imme- 
diate prospect, The Legislature of Manitoba first met on March 15th, 1871. On 
the 3rd of May following, the Education Act of 1871 received the soyal assent. 

jut the future was uncertain. Either Roman Catholics or Protestants might 
vecome the preponderating power in the legislature, and it might under such con- 
ditions be impossible for the minority to prevent the creation at the public cost of 
schools which, though acceptable to the majority, could only be taken advantage 
of by the minority on the terms of sacrificing their cherished convictions. The 
change to a Roman Catholic system of public schools would have been regarded 
with as much distaste by the Protestants of the province as the change to an 
unsectarian s) stem was by the Catholics.” 


The Manitoba School Act of 1871, subsequently adopted by the 
local legislature, provided for a School Board with two sections, 
one Protestant and the other Catholic, with a Protestant superinten- 
dent and a Catholic superintendent. The management of each 
class of schools was left in the hands of the respective sections. 
Protestant and Catholic school districts were created. The legis- 
lative grant was divided. 

In 1890, by an Act of the Manitoba Legislature, the two Boards 
were swept away, and all schools were made subject to the 
Department of Education, and an Advisory board, which was em- 
powered to prescribe text books and forms of religious exercise. 
The legislative grant was withdrawn from every school not con- 
ducted under the Department. 

This Act was attacked by the Catholics as ultra vires being, 
as alleged, contrary to the provisions of the Canadian Constitution. 

Sir John Macdonald, Prime Minister, wrote a letter in 1889 toa 
member of the Manitoba Legislature, in which he said : 


‘‘You ask me for advice as to the course you should take upon the vexed ques- 
tion of separate schools in your province. There is, it seems to me, but one course 
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open to you. By the Manitoba Act, the provisions of the British North America 
Act (sec, 93) respecting laws passed for the protection of minorities in educational 
matters are made applicable to Manitoba, and cannot be changed ; for by the 
Imperial Act confirming the establishment of the new provinces, 34 and 35 Vict., 
c. 33, sec. 6, it is provided that it shall not be competent for the Parliament of 
Canada to alter the provisions of the Manitoba Act in so far as it relates to the 
province of Manitoba. Obviously, therefore, the separate school system in 
Manitoba is beyond the reach of the Legislature, or of the Dominion Parliament.” 


In the case known as Barrett’s case the Privy Council decided in 
1892, greatly to the surprise of most Canadian public men, that 
whatever was actually intended when the Federal Act of 1870 was 
passed, its provisions did not prevent the Manitoba Legislature 
repealing the Act of 1871—there being no legislative or other 
“rights ” existing on the part of the Roman Catholics prior to the 
Union which were “ prejudicially affected” (Manitoba Act, 1870, 
sub-section 1, section 22). 


The Catholics then presented an appeal to the Governor- 
General in Council under sub-section 2 of the Manitoba Act of 
1870, contending that the Act of 1890 affected their rights, which 


were acquired under the provisions of Acts of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature in 1871, and subsequently. 


The case of Brophy v. the Attorney-General, involving the right 
of appeal, came in due course before the Privy Council. In 


the judgment sustaining the appeal the Court, in 1895, observed 
in the reasons for judgment :— 


“The sole question to be determined is whether a right or privilege which the 
Roman Catholic minority previously enjoyed has been affected by the legislation 
of 1890, Their Lordships are unable to see how this question can receive any but 
an affirmative answer. Contrast the position of the Roman Catholics prior and 
subsequent to the Acts from which they appeal. Before these passed into law 
there existed deno:minational schools, of which the control and management were 
in the hands of Roman Catholics, who could select the books to be used and 
determine the character of the religious teaching. These schools received their 
proportionate share of the money contributed for school purposes out of the general 
taxation of the province, and the money raised for these purposes by local assess- 
ment was, so far as it fell upon Catholics, applied only toward the support of the 
Catholic schools, What is the position of the Roman Catholic minority under the 
Acts of 1890? Schools of their own denomination, conducted according to their 
views, will receive no aid from the State. They must depend entirely for their 
support upon the contributions of the Roman Catholic community, while the taxes 
out of which State aid is granted to the schools provided for by the statute fall 
alike on Catholics and Protestants. Moreover, while the Catholic inhabitants 
remain liable to local assessment for school purposes, the proceeds of that assess- 
ment are no longer destined to any extent for the support of Catholic schools, but 
afford the means of maintaining schools which they regard as no more suitable for 
the education of Catholic children than if they were distinctly Protestant in their 
character. 

* * * 7 . 7 - * 

‘As a mutter of fact, the objection of Roman Catholics to schools such as alone 
receive State aid under the Act of 1890 is conscientious and deeply rooted. If 
this had not been so, if there had been a system of public education acceptable to 
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Catholics and Protestants alike, the elaborate enactments which have been the 
subject of so much controversy and consideration would have been unnecessary 
It is notorious that there were acute differences of opinion between Catholics and 
Protestants on the education question prior to 1870. This is recognized and 
emphasized in almost every line of those enactments. There is no doubt either 
what the points of difference were, and it is in the light of these that the 22nd 


section of the Manitoba Act of 1870, which was in truth a parliamentary compact 
must be read.” 


The hearing of the appeal of the Roman Catholic minority to the 
Governor-General in Council was concluded, and what is known as 
the Remedial Order of March 21st, 1895, was adopted. 

This order contains a decision, and upon the decision a direction, 
requiring the Legislature of Manitoba to adopt a measure whereby 
the minority should have :— 

(a) The right to build, maintain, equip, manage, conduct, and 
support Roman Catholic schools, in the manner provided for by 
the said statutes which were repealea by the two Acts of 1890 
aforesaid. 

(b) The right to share proportionately in any grant made out of 
public funds for the purposes of education. 

(c) The right of exception of such Roman Catholics as con- 
tribute to Roman Catholic schools from all payment or contribution 
to the support of any other schools. 

The Manitoba Legislature not having complied with this request, 
the Parliament of Canada has in March, 1896, adopted the second 
reading of a Bill entitled “ The Remedial Act,” for the purpose of 
carrying out substantially and as far as is practically possible at 
present by Federal legislation what the Order requires. 

This measure was opposed by the leader of the Liberal Opposition 
(a Roman Catholic) in the House of Commons of Canada, and by a 
section of Conservative supporters of the Government who sit for 
distinctly Protestant Ridings. 

A long discussion ended on Friday, March 20th, when the 
Second Reading was carried by 112 votes to 94. 

Analysed by Provinces, the vote on the Second Reading shows 


as follows :— 


Against. 
Ontario ... hl ania wit : 52 


Quebec ... , ea ai 29 
Nova Scotia... daa eit 6 
New Brunswick 2 
Prince Edward Island 4 
Manitoba — 1 
North-west Territories 0 


British Columbia 0 


g lo mm to 


Total 


— 
an 
to 


94 


The opposition to the Bill became formidable only by the action 
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of the Leader of the Opposition, who, it is claimed, bids for the 
extreme Protestant vote, believing that as a Roman Catholic 
leader he can still hold a large part of the Catholic vote through 
their idea that, if sustained in the country, he will ultimately 
secure to the Roman Catholic minority the rights of which they 
have been shorn. 

Certain it is that without his opposition the resistance to the 
Bill would have been, so far as Parliament is concerned, helplessly 
weak, if not ridiculous. 

The Government considers that a duty has devolved upon it, 
under the Constitution, to press this measure, regardless of indi- 
vidual preferences for any particular system of public schools. 
It is argued that the “ Parliamentary Compact ” must be faithfully 
observed. 

The question has been discussed for years, but some of the 
opponents of the measure profess that further delay is advisable 
in the hope that the legislature of Manitoba may yet act, and so 
render Federal interference unnecessary. 

Nothing, however, in the present Bill will interfere with any fair 
legislative settlement on the part of the Manitoba Assembly. 

Others oppose the measure altogether, objecting to the principle 
of Separate schools; and others, again, because they are of 
opinion that no interference with the provincial legislature’s 
autonomy should occur, unless in the case of gross and grinding 
injustice. 

While the Bill is being pressed the Government has sent a 
delegation to Manitoba to ascertain whether that province will 
even now by legislation so act as to render further consideration in 
the Canadian Parliament unnecessary. 

I firmly believe that the only course, under the circumstances, 
fairly open to the Canadian Government has been taken. It is in 
the interest of the Catholic minority of the Province of Manitoba, 
and at the same time of vital importance to the Protestant minority 
in the Province of Quebec as well. Above all it is a policy of 
uberrima fides. 

I have a happy confidence, moreover, that in this age of tolera- 
tion, there are not to be found anywhere five millions of the 
subjects of the Queen enjoying the right of self-government 
who, with these facts before them, would not overwhelmingly 
approve of the policy of the Remedial Legislation on the lines of 
the opinion and advice of the Judicial Committee of the Queen’s 
Privy Council. 


Cartes Hippert Tourrer. 


MR, HARDY AS A DECADENT, 


Mr. THomas Harpy’s position in literature is somewhat peculiar. 
Without having ever been restricted to an audience quite as select 
as that which kept Mr. Meredith’s reputation alive for so many 
years till the general public found him out, he se far resembles 
that eminent writer that his fame has probably always been greater 
among his brethren of letters than among the mass of novel- 
readers ; to these, at all events until controversies arose over the 
work which he produced a couple of years ago, his name said less 
than those of a dozen writers without a quarter of his ability. He 
has never been the subject of what is popularly called a “ boom.” 
We have not been used to seeing announcements of the sum “ per 
thousand words” which proprietors of magazines have offered for 
his forthcoming story, nor are publishers’ advertisements of his 
works accompanied by a statement of the numbers subscribed for 
by “the trade,” or sold up to date. He has few conspicuous man- 
nerisms ; a certain tendency to over-elaborate terms of expression 
(as when he calls chalk downs “cretaceous uplands”), and somewhat 
far-fetched similes, being the chief defects to be found in this 
kind; and even these, contrary to what is sometimes observed, are 
if anything less frequent in his later than in his earlier work. At 
the same time his style is sufficiently marked to have sensibly 
affected more than one of the ablest among our younger story- 
tellers. 

Except for a short period early in his career, he has never been 
an over-rapid producer. About a dozen novels and some short 
stories represent the work of a quarter of a century, for almost that 
time has passed since his first book, Desperate Remedies, appeared. 
It was anonymous, and created no great stir in the novel-reading 
world ; a few persons recognized, however, in spite of some awk- 
wardness of construction, that the author had the root of the matter 
in him—that he possessed in no scanty measure the powers of 
observation, invention, and expression which are the three primary 
requisites for the making of a novelist, together with a sense of 
humour, especially humorous appreciation of the rustic mind and 
its manifestation in speech, enough, if only the scene of the story 
had been laid in Scotland instead of “ Wessex,” to have made half 
a dozen reputations. A year later, still anonymously, appeared 
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Under the Greenwood Tree, a charming little “‘ Dutch picture” of 
country life. But neither this book nor its successor, A Pair of 
Blue Eyes, the first to which the author put his name, attracted 
any very great notice, though professional tasters of fiction were 
further convinced that a new and capable teller of stories had 
arisen. 

The first book of Mr. Hardy’s which got talked about in drawing- 
rooms was Far from the Madding Crowd. It had run through 
the Cornhill Magazine, and appeared in book form towards the 
end of 1874. Henceforward, though no one book of Mr. Hardy’s 
can be said to have earned for him the popularity which we have 
seen attained in the same period by half-a-score of novelists far 
inferior to him in the first three qualities above indicated, and 
totally devoid of the fourth, his place as one of our foremost writers 
of fiction may be said to have been established. In the course of 
these twenty years, though eight or ten stories have come from his 
pen, his vein seems to be by no means exhausted. It is hardly too 
much to say that every successive book has shown not merely a 
development of his original qualities, but the acquirement or 
manifestation of new aptitudes. The Return of the Native, pub- 
lished in 1878, first revealed a capacity for “describing a scene and 
colouring it with a mood” (to borrow an apt phrase from Mr. 
Quiller-Couch), of which former works had shown little more than 
indications, though looking back one can see that it was there. 
This faculty of catching, as it were, the essence of a particular 
aspect of external things, correlating it with an aspect of the 
human mind, and putting it into words so as to arouse the desired 
emotion in the reader, is one of which it is easier to feel the 
presence than to define the nature. It is very capriciously dis- 
tributed, being quite distinct from what is called “ word-painting.” 
Many writers who can call up a scene with great cleverness before 
the reader’s eye seem to be quite without it. Indeed, it is possible 
to be a very great writer of fiction, and yet lack this particular 
faculty ; just as it is probably possible to be an intelligent and 
appreciative reader and judge of fiction, and yet be unsusceptible 
to its operation. 

Perhaps a few instances may make the position clearer; though 
here again so elusive is the faculty, and so dependent for its 
operation on the reader’s own mood, either habitual, or at the 
moment of reading, that it would be no surprise to find that some- 
one or other took an exactly contrary view of all, or any of them. 
To the present writer, however, it seems that Chaucer has the 
faculty—there is the whole mood of Spring in the opening of the 
Prologue ; while Spencer, with all his power of describing, had it 
little or not at all. Milton had it, but not Dryden; Cowper, but 
not Keats; Shelley, but not Byron, though Byron tried hard for 
VOL, XXVII. 25 
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it. These are all poets, and indeed it was probably not till the 
present century was well advanced, and prose fiction had become a 
great branch of imaginative literature, that examples of this faculty 
can be found in modern prose. It is not very conspicuous in Sir 
Walter Scott,* though his lesser namesake Michael had a double 
portion of it. Even in one who has never visited the tropics, 
certain passages in Tom Cringle and The Cruise of the Midge, read 
first in childhood, still retain undiminished their power of calling up 
a particular mood. Dickens had it; Thackeray far less. Charlotte 
Bronté had it, Emily perhaps even more (though this is from a 
vague and distant recollection) ; George Eliot had little or none of it. 

Anyone who from this very sketchy attempt at definition and 
illustration can see what the faculty in question is, can hardly fail 
to recognize its presence in abundant measure in Mr. Hardy’s 
work. As has been said, The Return of the Native, though not 
in all respects one of his best stories, was the first in which it was 
conspicuous. There are scenes in that book cf which, even when 
the details are forgotten, the impression—the mood—is ready at 
the least touch of association to become perceptible again. The 
same may be said of certain parts of T'wo on a Tower, and even in 
a fuller degree of The Woodlanders. An anecdote may serve as an 
indication of the way in which the last mentioned book was able to 
tune the mood of at least some among its readers. Not long after 
it came out, two friends were walking through the country of 
coppices which lies on the border of Surrey and Sussex. Apro- 
pos, apparently, of nothing in particular (certainly there had 
been no mention of the book), one turned to the other, and said: 
“Have you .’ Before he could get any further with his question, 
the other replied: ‘Yes, I have.” ‘ Well that’s prompt,” was 
the amused rejoinder. But it was all right. The sight of a heap 
of chips, the débris of some hurdle-making operation, had, by a 
sufficiently remote resemblance, been enough to call up with 
absolute certainty, in two minds still pervaded by the atmosphere 
of the book, a scene near its opening. 

So much for Mr. Hardy as a craftsman. But it would seem, 
in these days, when so much emphasis is laid on the entire dis- 
connection of art from everything but itself, and every suggestion 
of a moral or didactic aim on the part of the artist is so loudly re- 
pudiated, to be quite impossible for a novelist who claims to be any- 
thing higher than the merest romancer to abstain from delivering a 
thesis. Scott, it may pretty safely be said, never heard of “art for 
art’s sake,” yet one could hardly point to a single novel that has 
been produced by the professors of that doctrine, or honoured with 


* As one instance of it, however, a friend calls attention to the passage in Rob 


Roy, vol. ii. chap. 16, immediately preceding the meeting with Diana Vernon, 
after Rob Roy’s escape. 
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their approbation, which does not contain ten times more “ preach- 
ment” than all the Waverley Novels put together. The theme, no 
doubt, does not vary much, but such as it is, it is enough to con- 
vert what should be a story into what is practically a dissertation. 
Let it be observed that this question, whether a work of fiction 
should teach, is quite distinct from another one, which is often apt 
to be confused with it, namely, that which relates to what has been 
called “the young person”; and both again are distinct from ‘the 
question as to how far the artist ought—zsthetic, not ethic 
‘ought ”—to exercise any selection in respect of the subjects upon 
which he employs his art; and in anything I may have to say 
about Mr. Hardy’s recent development, I shall endeavour to keep 
them quite distinct. 

The first question could hardly have arisen in regard to any book 
written by Mr. Hardy until very recently. On the contrary, he 
seemed to stand aloof from his personages, watching with a kind of 
Olympian detachment their struggles in the web of their own 
actions. In the slang of modern criticism the characters have 
been “convincing,” the events “inevitable.” There has been a 
“moral,” only as there is one to everything that happens in life ; 
and if the general impression left by such stories as The T'rwmpet 
Major, perhaps the most satisfactory of all his books, or The 
Woodlanders, perhaps the most powerful, is that in the lives of 
most people, and especially of most good people, renunciation must 
always play a larger part than enjoyment, this is after all only the 
axiom that has been enforced by all sages and saints since the 
world began, to say nothing of most nurses. “ You can’t have 
everything” is a formula with which most of us have been familiar 
from our tenderest years; and, in truth, it lies at the base of social 
existence. 

But to every axiom, to every formula, come periods when 
its authority in some field or another ceases to be taken uni- 
versally for granted; and just now one of those periods seems 
to have set in with regard to those above mentioned. So far as 
they deal with the relations of men and women to each other the 
axiom is questioned, the formula is denied, and the “ problem” 
results. Meanwhile literature, at all events that branch of litera- 
ture which. is now being considered, namely fiction, cannot but 
suffer. Fiction has no more to do with “ problems” than Paradise 
Lost with demonstrations. In the case of ladies whose views of 
life are based on a hasty generalization from a limited experience 
of one or two among the less estimable of the opposite sex, or 
young gentlemen who have no experience at all save what they 
get from the perusal of French novels, the only harm done is ut 
certain lowering of the standard of taste. If they did not write 
this sort of thing they would write nothing else. But when a man 
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possessing Mr. Hardy’s power of observation and knowlege of 
human nature, conscious as he must be that upon the validity of 
the axiom, the authority of the formula, the whole fabric of society 
depends, when such a man gets caught by the fashion of the period, 
he turns upon society as if it were the creator of axiom and 
formula, instead of, in a sense, their creature, and rates it. And 
so we lose a good novel, and get instead what boys call a “jaw.” 
And, after all, extensive as Mr. Hardy’s knowledge of human 
nature is, it is evidently incomplete, or else he has been guilty of 
what is surely unpardonable in a “ realistic’ writer, a suppression 
of a whole side of the truth. Life may not be “all beer and 
skittles,” but neither is it all squalid, unredeemed tragedy; nor is 
it usually found that out of any dozen persons with whom we may 
fortuitously be brought into contact, there will not be one to whom 
can be attributed the possession of any elevated or generous feel- 
ing, together with sufficient resolution to act upon it. Yet in his 
latest story, Jude the Obscure, the reading of which has called forth 
these remarks, it may safely be said that Mr. Hardy has not given 
a hint showing any knowledge on his part that such people exist, 
and, indeed, except for a chance reference in one line—which readers 
may discover if they can—there is not a single mention in the whole 
book of any person for whose character one can feel either affection 
or respect. Surely such characters occasionally form an influence in 
the lives of the social class where Mr. Hardy finds his types. How, 
to take one conspicuous instance, can that be called other than one- 
sided realism which, in depicting such lives, totally ignores the parson ? 
Strange as it may appear to the average “ literary ” mind, the parson 
in country districts is, as Mr. Hardy can hardly fail to know, not 
always either the unimportant, uninterested resident in the parish 
such as he appears, on the rare occasions when he does appear, in 
Mr. Hardy’s books; nor yet the dictatorial priest whom it pleases 
other purveyors of fiction to imagine. When any efforts towards 
sanitary, social, or moral reform are made, it is ten to one that the 
parson is the prime mover ; nor is he always the less popular or less 
influential therefor. If Mr. Hardy had used his eyes better when 
he was visiting the district whose external features he has described 
with a sureness and truth of touch such as hardly another living 
writer possesses, he would have seen a country-town which, fifty 
years ago was a bye-word among country-towns for decay, an asylum 
for criminals well-known to Bow Street runners, and has now (mainly 
—as the present writer may be allowed to remember—through the 
energy of one man, a member of the body which, if Mr. Hardy’s 
picture be complete, plays no part in rural life) become a thriving 
and healthy centre of various work, directed chiefly towards the 
intellectual, moral, and social elevation of the class in which Mr. 
Hardy finds his Judes, his Arabellas, his Susannas. Or one 
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might refer him to the vicar of his “ceremonial church of 
St. Silas,” whose devoted work has converted the suburb of 
“Beersheba ” from a slum which could hardly be named in polite 
society to a decent artizan quarter. Surely men like these, and 
they are not solitary instances, are real elements that should not 
be ignored in anything that claims to be a faithful picture of rural 
life and its possibilities. 

As to the second question, whether a certain instinct which 
forms a most important factor in human life and society should be 
treated by the novelist as non-existent, or existent only when kept 
within the bounds prescribed by recognized morality, one can only 
say: “ Has anyone whose opinion is worth a moment’s consideration 
ever demanded that it should, or has any writer of consequence 
allowed his work to be trammelled by any such demand?” Of 
course it is quite possible for good work to be done without the 
question arising. 

‘“‘In Man’s life 
Is room for great emotions unbegot, 


Of dalliance and embracements, unbegot 
Ev’n of the purer nuptials of the soul,” 


says Mr. Watson—a rebuke which if it were heeded would, it may 


be feared, reduce to utter silence some of those to whom one would 
suppose it to be specially addressed. On many accounts, too, it 
may be well to direct the thoughts of the “ young person ” rather 
to those other emotions than to this particular one. 

But to require the writer of fiction to confine himself within this 
limit, and to produce no work that had better be excluded from the 
schoolroom is absurd on the face of it. Such a requirement if 
logically enforced would put Othello on the Index; and if it be 
not a bathos to mention other works after that, would have deprived 
the world of The Heart of Midlothian, The Cloister and the 
Hearth, and Adam Bede. Only the matter is a grave one, and 
should be treated with gravity and reticence, and with as little in- 
sistence on detail as possible. A writer, whoif he never produced 
sustained work of the calibre of Mr. Hardy’s, had an immeasurably 
surer literary judgment, has left on record his dread of being, as 
he calls it, “‘ shoved toward grossness”’ by a love of putting things 
plainly.* Where Stevenson saw “peril,” Mr. Hardy deliberately 
wades in. It is all very well to talk about writing for men and 
women; but there are passages in Mr. Hardy’s later books which 
will offend men in direct proportion to their manliness, and which 
all women, save the utterly abandoned—and it is not among these 
presumably that Mr. Hardy seeks his readers—will hurry over 


with shuddering disgust. P 


* BR. L. Stevenson: Vailima Letters, p. 174. 
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This brings us to the third point. Is the artist in any way 
limited as to his choice of subject? Is the operation of killing a 
pig, to take an example from Jude the Obscure, with every 
physical detail faithfully reproduced, as legitimate a theme for 
artistic treatment as ‘‘ Mystic Uther’s deeply-wounded son,” 
watched by weeping queens in Avilion? This is an extreme case 
of a question which may be, and is, endlessly debated; and only 
one aspect of it need be considered here. Probably it will hardly 
be denied that on any showing the artist should take pleasure in 
the exercise of his art. The idea that he exercises it with any 
moral end in view is, as we have said, repudiated; nor indeed, 
though the Society for the Protection of Animals have reprinted 
the passage in their organ, can one for a moment suppose that Mr. 
Hardy wrote in the interests of that estimable body. It is hard to 
see what third motive is possible. Then, does Mr. Hardy really 
take pleasure in contemplating the process of pig-sticking? Or is 
there, after all, a third motive, not more “artistic”? indeed than 
the moral one, but not contrary to the facts of the human mind, 
though usually manifested at a less mature period of its develop- 
ment? Does he simply want to show that he “doesn’t care,” 
or, as it is popularly called, ‘defies Mrs. Grundy”? If so, he is 
surely sacrificing a good deal for a cheap amusement. Whatever 
sport may lie in the defiance of “ Mrs. Grundy” there can be 
nothing more certain in literature than that a tendency to dwell on 
foul details has never been a “ note” of any but third-rate work. 
The broad and not always seemly humour of Chaucer, or of Shakes- 
peare himself, stands on another footing altogether. Humour 
possesses a wonderfully antiseptic property, and one cannot con- 
ceive any ordinarily healthy adult mind taking any harm from 
the Reve’s Tale, or the jokes of Mercutio; though a refined mind 
might prefer humour of another order. But with what may be 
called the “night-cart”’ side of nature humour has nothing to 
do; and one need not, perhaps, wonder that Mr. Hardy, having 
deliberately chosen to depict that side, has—only for the time, let. 
us hope—undergone a total suppression of his once delightful 
faculty for genially depicting its humorons side. Let him take 
warning by the terrible fate of M. Daudet, who, as we were told 
the other day, can see no fun in The Jumping Frog. To such a 
pass has long contemplation of the details of lives like those of his 
Saphos and Astier-Réhus brought the creator of the chamois who 
drank mulled wine, and the faithful camel! As for the “ champion 
night-men,” if the phrase may be permitted, the Flauberts and the 
Zolas, it would be impossible, by the wildest flight of imagination, 
to associate them with humour in any shape. 

A. J. Burier. 


THE IMPERIAL NOTE IN BRITISH STATES- 
MANSHIP. 


In a nation such as ours, which is still in the full tide of swift 
development, we must expect to find the national outlook constantly 
changing. Year by year, sometimes almost month by month, we 
are forced to take our bearings anew. There may seem to bealull 
at times in this rapid movement, but we are soon awakened from 
any sense of repose to find how much the face of affairs is changed ; 
how far we have advanced ; how many fresh problems we have to 
study ; how many new conditions we have to take into account if 
we would understand aright our national position, or form just 
estimates of our wisest course of action. 

We must not chafe at this necessity for perpetual vigilance— 
this ever-renewed demand for thought and study. It is the happy 
though onerous result of vigorous life, and of the action that knows 
no pause which characterizes our race. It is our only alternative 
to the stagnation which would mean the beginning of decay. 

The tireless activity of colonization and commerce which is con- 
stantly enlarging the range of British interest and influence abroad 
must be matched by constant and careful study of the facts at 
home. It must be matched, too, by ceaseless education of the 
popular mind. By some strange spontaneity of race or instinct the 
national life courses along the great circles of the globe; there is 
nothing left for us as citizens but to endeavour to accustom our 
minds to take the same broad sweep. 

As each voter takes his part, however roughly or remotely, in 
shaping or giving expression to the national will, so each ought 
to know, in outline at least, the changing conditions of national 
existence. If this is true of the ordinary voter, what shall we say 
of those who stand in the front of public life, the men who steer 
the ship of state? 

Argus-eyed—facing everywhere—and ever on the watch, the 
ideal British statesman of to-day must be, as he keeps guard over 
the broad field of national interests, or studies the processes of 
national growth. A mind alert, receptive—ready to take and 
assimilate new ideas—bold to face new problems—self-relian 
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enough to abandon old ruts of policy in order to meet new neces- 
sities—all this is required as seldom or never before of men who 
hold the helm of British affairs in this eminently constructive period 
of our history. 

But the supreme need of all is breadth of view. Our system of 
party and representative government militates greatly against the 
widest political vision. It breeds narrowness; it magnifies out of 
all proportion local and temporary issues ; it makes the politician 
live for the day, and represent the interests of his own immediate 
neighbourhood. But the Empire is getting more and more beyond 
the grip of the local politician, and the political party which does 
not fully recognize this fact will soon lose its hold over the Empire. 
Statesmen, in the broadest sense of the term, we must have; 
statesmen, one may almost say, of a peculiar type as compared 
with those of any other nation, or even with those who have gone 
before in our own. 

Keen and competent, no doubt, they must still be to feel and 
measure the beating of the national pulse at the centre where the 
life is strongest. But they must be trained to make a sweeping 
diagnosis ; they must know how to note and treat the symptoms in 
the great extremities. 

They must be Empire thinkers—men able to give adequate study 
to the world-wide questions which now confront us in such rapid 
succession ; willing to give close attention to the aspirations and 
tendencies of many millions of people outside the British Islands. 
They ought, therefore, to be men freed as far as possible from the 
necessity of nursing small constituencies, or of constantly stooping 
to the arts of the mere politician. Individuals of the type we for- 
tunately possess; we can scarcely as yet say that we have what the 
circumstances demand, a class. 

A class of men of this stamp is not produced by haphazard. 
But it may come—there are signs that it is already coming—in 
response to an urgent demand. It would perhaps come more 
quickly if Englishmen thoroughly understood how urgent the 
demand already is. 

It is the manufacturing boast of Britain that she can turn out 
the article that the world requires. With her wealth, her leisured 
classes unspoiled by leisure, her culture, her energy, her vast range 
of selection, she can turn out the men required as well as the com- 
modities; she can produce statesmen, no less than machinery, 
adapted for the most complicated work. 

If the great political parties of England have regard to their 
own interests they will take care to breed a larger class of men 
specially qualified to stand for them in the fore-front of Imperial 
affairs. Not otherwise can they command the confidence of that 
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vast national constituency, scattered all over the globe, which 
looks and means to look at Westminster as the centre of British 
politics, and though as yet with no direct vote in Parliament, still, 
from sheer force of circumstances, constantly modifies British 
policy. 

It is well to recall the minds of English statesmen to this great 
unseen constituency, which from «a distance watches their move- 
ments with eager and interested attention. It is well to remind 
them that they stand before a different tribunal, and are measured 
by a different standard than their predecessors of even half a 
generation ago. If their electoral responsibility to this consti- 
tuency is not direct, their moral responsibility is as complete as any, 
from the nature and vastness of the interests committed to their 
care. It is aresponsibility which they may make up their minds to 
have pressed upon them more and more. 

As the interests of the great colonies expand, and as they have 
more at stake in every movement of public policy, they naturally 
regard with keener and more critical eyes those who wield the 
supreme power of the nation. The facts of the case make their 
right to do this inherent, and nothing can well be more certain 
than that Colonial opinion will hereafter count more and more in 
determining the reputation and fixing the standing of British 
statesmen. No man will be able to secure this larger suffrage 
unless his political thought has about it what may be called the 
Imperial note. 

Among men in English public life a few recognize this changed 
condition of things clearly enough—the majority see it but vaguely 
—some seem to shut their eyes to it altogether. Even among 
those who are already in the foremost rank these last are some- 
times found, strange as the fact may seem. 

A general remark is best understood from a particular instance, 
and to tell the truth it is a very special instance which has 
primarily suggested the remark. 

Mr. Asquith is one of the rising hopes, probably in home politics 
the most promising hope, of the Liberal Party. His reputation at 
the University, the intellectual distinction which has marked his 
whole career, and his practical success at the Bar and in Cabinet 
Office have stamped him as a man who might be expected to go 
anywhere in political life. He has exhibited qualities which go a 
long way towards marking him out as a possible aspirant at some 
future day to the leadership of his Party, and hence to the highest 
Parliamentary position of all. He has unflagging energy, a 
courage which is not afraid even of Party criticism, determination, 
independence as well as power of thought, a lucidity and brilliancy 
of exposition which counts for almost more than eloquence. But 
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when we begin to think of him in connection with Imperial, as 
distinguished from home politics, one is constantly compelled to 
ask if he does not deliberately place upon his own mind limitations 
which preclude him from ever being seriously thought of as the 
guiding spirit of a great political party which may at any time be 
required to direct the policy of the Empire. Those who have 
watched his utterances with the closest attention find it difficult 
to recall a single sentence that he has ever used in his position 
as a Cabinet Minister, or as an ordinary Member of Parliament, 
which would show that he even knows of the existence of a British 
Empire which lies outside the confines of the British Islands. 
There is no indication that his imagination has ever in the slightest 
degree been touched by those great facts of Colonial development 
which are steadily revolutionizing the conditions of British national 
life, and which must in the long run havea preponderating influence 
on British policy. 

To that large section of the British people who are outside 
the United Kingdom, and who study with interested attention the 
new figures which appear en the horizon of English politics, a case 
like that of Mr. Asquith’s is, to say the least, difficult to under- 
stand. They refuse to believe that a man of this temper or ten- 
dency is fitting himself to give adequate guidance to an Empire 
which covers one-fifth of the world. And they are right. 

An Imperial Parliament, if it is to justify its name, must be im- 
bued with an Imperial spirit, and must be a centre of Imperial 
knowledge. The leaders of such a Parliament must reflect the 
highest spirit and the fullest knowledge of the whole body. If 
they cannot do this they are not masters of their business; they 
have not caught the key-note of the national life. Whatever they 
may accomplish in the narrower sphere of home politics, they fall 
short of that which marks the Imperial statesman. 

It is because he has not caught this note that in the cut-lying 
parts of the Empire Mr. Asquith’s career is regarded with a certain 
feeling of disappointment, and he has come gradually to be looked 
upon rather as an able lawyer, a powerful debater, and a clear- 
headed administrator, than as the coming statesman of the nation. 
It is just possible that this satisfies his highest ambition, and that 
he does not himself value the outside opinion referred to. But the 
friends who know his power and have hoped the greatest things for 
him can scarcely believe this, and they deeply regret the limitations 
which he places upon himself. They ask if a mind otherwise so 
earnest and so admirably equipped might not be roused to a con- 
sciousness of what is manifestly a defect in imagination. Study 
might do this, but travel would be more effectual. If Lord Rose- 
bery would induce Mr. Asquith to make such a tour of the Empire 
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as the ex-Premier himself made in earlier days, and from which he 
returned with a new warmth of political enthusiasm and a new 
breadth of political vision, he would be doing a great service to 
his Party, while opening up new horizons to his ablest colleague. 
That public men of force and penetration, but lacking imagination, 
of whom Mr. Asquith may be taken as a type, should go and see for 
themselves, is all Imperialists ask. Once let them learn how large 
a part of the national life, and how wide a field of national hope is 
to them a sealed book and there need be no fear of the results. 

While one refers to Mr. Asquith as a conspicuous example of the 
mistake which English statesmen make from the personal and 
party point of view, when they forget, or even seem to forget, what 
the Empire has now become, other names might well come within the 
same category. Sir William Harcourt’s thought has rarely seemed 
to reach beyond the constituencies of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
John Morley’s attitude towards Colonial and Imperial questions has 
been for the most part one of cold criticism. Mr. Gladstone’s 
greatest weakness as a statesman lay in an insufficient conception 
of the expansion of the Empire, and of the vast external interests 
thus created for the nation. 

This attitude of mind has no necessary connection with the fact 
that the statesmen mentioned are members of the Liberal Party, 
as is sufficiently proved by recalling the names of Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Bryce, and the author of The Problems of Greater Britain. It 
is probably more the difference between men who have travelled 
widely and those who have not. But it has weakened the hold of 
that Party upon opinion in the outlying parts of the Empire, as 
every impartial observer will concede. 

Save for the presence of Lord Rosebery in Mr. Gladstone’s 
last Cabinet, the accession to power of a Government so many of 
whose members were manifestly indifferent to, or unacquainted 
with, Colonial affairs, would have been regarded by British people 
abroad as fraught with possible disaster. There is a good deal of 
reason for supposing that this same feeling was reflected not a 
little in the constituencies at home, so readily does opinion now 
project itself around the globe. This state of things—this depen- 
dence of a great party upon a single one of its leaders for the ideas 
which are, beyond all others, vital to national welfare—is a party 
mistake and a national danger. 

I think it may be safely laid down as an axiom that any man 
who would hereafter stand in the front rank of British politics 
must recognize, understand, and sympathize with the Empire. 
It is safe to say, in addition, that the man who understands it 
most thoroughly, and sympathizes with it most fully, is the one best 
fitted to rule it. 
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It may be urged that all the greater leaders of national politics 
cannot be expected to turn their attention to Imperial matters, and 
that only a few should be required to give that special study to 
them which furnishes the equipment of knowledge needed to direct 
policy. I doubt if even such a limitation can be admitted. The 
Home Secretary who may be Premier to-morrow cannot be merely 
a Home Secretary without vitiating his qualification for the higher 
post. A British Premier getting out his maps to study for the first 
time where the various parts of the Empire lie may have been 
possible fifty years ago, but he would be an anachronism to-day. 
Equally is he an anachronism if his first note of sympathy with 
the broad Empire which looks to him has yet to be spoken. 
A long course of Imperial thought and training must be ac- 
cepted as the necessary prelude to the highest Imperial responsi- 
bility. 

All that has so far been said is curiously emphasized by recent 
events. The score which Mr. Chamberlain has made in political 
life is admitted to be one of the most decisive obtained for a long 
time. It cannot be doubted that his achievement is due to his 
success in catching the Imperial note of statesmanship of which I 
have spoken. In the usually hum-drum Colonial Office he has 
found an opportunity to prove himself the strong man who knows 
his own mind, who knows the popular mind, and who has the 
knowledge, the courage, and the capacity to express clearly and 
decisively the will of a great nation. This is the kind of man 
that nations watch and wait for when their highest work is to be 
done. 

Nowhere has the development of Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
thought and career been watched with closer interest than in the 
colonies. There was a time when there, as elsewhere, he was re- 
garded chiefly as a municipal reformer and organizer. But he went 
to Egypt and studied Britain’s work there, he negotiated a great 
colonial treaty at Washington, he visited Canada, he began to 
make wider studies in questions of trade and commerce. ‘The steps 
by which he has gradually advanced until he has made himself one 
of the clearest exponents of British Imperial thought have been 
followed with the closest attention. In him has been recognized that 
openness to new ideas, and that capacity for growth which seem 
to be the necessary supplements even to great intellectual power if 
aman is to be a statesman of the Empire. May we not hope that 
his success will point out to others the road that leads to the fullest 
political career ? 

Let no young politician think that one or two large names fill up 
in the British Empire the whole path to national distinction. 

The future of British statesmanship is immense. Not in one 
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only, but in many directions it manifestly presents opportunities 
without parallel either in the present or the past. The statesmen 
of many European nations can hardly hope in coming years to do 
more than tread the old and beaten round of constitutional change, 
of political reform, or of social regulation. In the further progress 
even of the United States, now that the first exhilarating rush of 
rapid growth is over, there seems likely to be a vast uniformity of 
development somewhat deadening to interest, and tending to 
monotony. But before the statesmen of our British Empire lie 
problems as varied as they are vast—problems of the north and 
south—of the east and west—of almost every race and clime—of 
nascent as well as of ancient civilizations—of lands and peoples 
fresh with the dew of youth upon them, and others whose roots of 
law and custom and tradition stretch far back into the remotest 
past. For the statesmen of a people which, as yet, shows no sign 
of decay there ought to be in all this much that is stimulating and 
inspiring. 

What diplomacy can be more interesting than that of a 
nation whose widespread territories march with those of almost 
every civilized and uncivilized race on the face of the globe? 
What training in practical politics so varied as that which can be 
gained in a state which includes democratic countries like New 
Zealand or Canada, provinces working through almost every stage 
of self-government, and at the same time vast communities like 
those of India, in which anything save a firm and kindly despotism 
acting on clearly defined principles seems to be out of the question ? 

For business genius, how large beyond all past experience are 
the questions of national trade, finance, and currency now coming 
up for practical consideration within the Empire ? 

In the organization of national resources—in the development of 
communications by sea and land—in the application of the com- 
bined resources of large communities for the accomplishment of 
vast enterprises, no nation has ever before offered such oppor- 
tunities. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which is the final 
court of appeal from every part of the Empire, has to-day to deal 
with questions of English law which come before it from Provinces 
such as Ontario, New Zealand, or Victoria ; with Roman and Dutch 
law from the Cape and Guiana; with French law from Quebec and 
Mauritius ; with Hindoo and Mahommedan law from India. How 
wide a range is here presented for the study of comparative law ; 
how vast a field for the legal genius which would attempt to simplify 
and harmonize the jurisprudence of the nation ! 

In dealing with the complex social problems of the age, again— 
the problems of population, industry, emigration, and so on—what 
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unparalleled possibilities lie before a nation which, at the centre, 
represents the greatest accumulations of wealth and energy which 
the world has known; at the circumference, has the area of untilled 
continents on which to work out its solutions. So one might go on 
enumerating the widening horizons of effort and achievement which 
open before us. 

British statesmanship has, I repeat, an immense future. But 
nothing is more certain than that to fulfil itself it must carry with 
it the Imperial note—it must deal with the Empire as a whole; it 
must appeal to the entire national constituency. 

When it does this with knowledge and sympathy it can reckon 
on having all the national forces behind it. And it needs them. 

Recent events have given British people a rude awakening. 

The possibility of war with two great nations has led to a swift 
measuring of the resources available to meet imminent peril, and 
has driven people back upon the ultimate considerations of national 
life. It has been made clear that however we gained our Empire— 
whether by deeds of war or arts of peace—we can only hold it by 
our own strong arm. ‘The Emperor William’s telegram proved how 
little dependence we can place on European consideration. President 
Cleveland’s Message opened the eyes of Englishmen to the fact 
that they cannot rely on friendliness outside their own nation, even 
where they most expect it. It showed in a great kindred people 
the existence towards Britain of an active spirit of hostility ready 
to flame out spontaneously and without any substantial reason. 

It is an ugly fact, but nevertheless a fact manifest enough now, 
that the mass of American people might easily be stampeded into 
a war with Britain, even in face of their own better judgment. The 
revelation has not been a pleasant one, but it has its great compen- 
sations. It has made us understand the strength of our own 
national position better than ever before. 

In the face of Mr. Cleveland’s Message Canadian feeling became 
instantly and spontaneously an unit. There was absolutely no dis- 
cordant note from one end of the country to the other. The 
formal resolutions of unswerving faith in the Empire, passed 
later in both the Dominion and Ontario Parliaments, merely placed 
on record sentiments and determinations which had found full ex- 
pression long before through every channel by which the popular 
mind makes itself heard—the press, the pulpit, the platform. They 
found. utterance freely wherever men exchanged their thoughts. 
This was with full knowledge of the fact that Canada would be 
the probable battle-ground on which any difference between 
Britain and the United States would have to be fought out. 

Whether Canadian courage, in fearlessly facing the prospect of a 
struggle with the huge nation adjoining was justified or not, it at 
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least required no bluster to keep it up. Nothing struck an observer 
more than the grave, subdued, and at the same time absolutely 
resolute tone in which the question was discussed. Nor was the 
feeling in other parts of the Empire less decisive, though perhaps, 
for the moment, less significant. It must be reckoned a great triumph 
for so vast a State as the British Empire thus to have had demon- 
strated to the world the fact that it has retained the complete and 
unqualified allegiance of all its greater members. This means 
prestige, at least, if not power. Doubtless Canada and the other 
colonies were more willing than ready. But it is the work of 
national statesmanship to change willingness into readiness. 
There can be little doubt that the events of the last few months 
have created special opportunities for doing this. ‘There will, of 
course, be delays and difficulties. 

In the great colonies, quite as much as in Britain, the necessity 
for breadth of political outlook is the supreme demand of the time 
and must be urged as vigorously. It has been no easy thing for 
Canada since Confederation to entirely shake off the provincial 
spirit and to find statesmen able and willing to look at the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific as a whole, and to think of 
it also in practical ways as part of the Empire. That the same 
difficulty is felt in Australia is shown by the inability of the 
different colonies to carry out their manifest destiny of political 
consolidation. 

But progress has been made. The number of men in public life 
abroad, who are strenuously thinking for the Empire, and urging 
preparation to give strength to the Empire, increases, and the 
temporary imminence of national danger has infinitely strengthened 
their hands. A thrill of pride ran through the Colonies as they 
saw the resolute stiffening of the British back-bone in the face of 
national peril. Equal pride was felt in the cool, clear-headed and 
dignified diplomacy, which gave expression to the national courage, 
in contrast with the petulance and bluster which evoked it. 

The “splendid isolation” of the Empire, and the splendid 
audacity with which the Mother Country has acted in this isolated 
position, have produced a profound impression among British people 
abroad. The picture of a Britain in the future looking to her 
Colonies and Dependencies, and to them alone, for support in any 
great stragzle has been suggested to men’s minds. It may take 
long to realize, but seldom has national statesmanship had pre- 
sented to it a more inspiring possibility. 

Educate, educate, educate, must still, for this end, be the motto 
and the effort of British patriotism at this period of change and 
rapid development. From knowledge of national affairs we have 
everything to hope—from ignorance everything to fear. Education 
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in the large citizenship of the Empire must be made to reach all 
classes and conditions of men. The schoolboy who learns what the 
Empire means, the opportunities it affords to all, the wonderful 
sense of kinship and the security of citizenship which it gives over 
a large portion of the world, will become a truer patriot for this 
knowledge. The working-man who has clearly pointed out to him 
the conditions of national prosperity ; whence are drawn the sup- 
plies of food and raw material on which he works; or where mar- 
kets are to be found for his manufactured goods; who has been 
made to understand the means by which security is given to a 
commerce which is borne upon every sea, and what the safety of 
commerce means to him individually, is less likely to give a vote for 
petty local reasons when the supreme interests of the nation are at 
stake than he would be if left in ignorance of these questions. 

A great deal has already been done in this direction. There can 
be little doubt that the clear and decisive note of national feeling 
which has rung out all round the Empire during the last few months 
of crisis and danger has been the result in part of the education of 
public opinion on national affairs which has for some time been 
going on. The Colonial Secretary of twenty or even ten years ago 
could scarcely have hoped to find behind him so great a weight of 
public opinion as Mr. Chamberlain has had to support him through 
the late crisis. He reaps the fruit of the labours of men who years 
ago began to realize the things which are now coming true. 

This work of popular education must still go on. But popular 
education is not everything. Our statesmen, one and all, must 
learn that it is with a World Empire that they have to deal. Till 
they have learned this lesson even Mr. Asquith and Mr. Morley, 
with all their ability, cannot be looked upon as British statesmen in 
the widest and fullest meaning of the term. 

G. R. Parkin. 

Upper Canada College, Deer Park, Ontario. 
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I.—LORD SALISBURY. 


Ir should not, perhaps, surprise us that, after ten years of disap- 
pointed prophecy, the Radicals have ceased from predicting the 
early disruption of the Unionist alliance. So many excellent trains 
of reasoning have proved delusive, and events have so often and so 
cruelly left them in the lurch. They had hoped so much from their 
theory of “incompatibilities of temper”? among the chiefs of the 
alliance ; they had relied so cheerfully, at any rate for a year or 
two from 1886 onwards, on the notorious fact that Lord Salisbury 
was “a leader who could not lead,” and Mr. Chamberlain “a follower 
who would not follow” ; they had consoled themselves so thoroughly 
for the stability of the Unionist compact up to 1892 by the assurance 
that it must fall to pieces at the next General Election ; they had 
drawn such plentiful supplies of fresh encouragement after that event 
from the reflection that a political organism which had flourished in 
the sun of power, would perish in the cold shade of opposition; they 
had, in fact, so often and so vainly rebuilt their ruined prophecies, 
that one can hardly wonder at their having no heart to reconstruct 
them once more on the basis of the new proposition that Liberal 
and Conservative Unionists, however well they might have hit it 
off with each other in mere Parliamentary cohabitation, could not 
keep house together in Downing Street. Not, of course, that this 
prediction has been absolutely unheard in the ranks of the Radicals. 
It has been put forward from a few quarters, and supported by the 
usual Radical analysis of the respective characters of Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Chamberlain; but the thesis itself has been advanced 
only in a half-hearted sort of way, and its supporting arguments 
have not been developed with any spirit. We have not been treated 
to any elaborate disquisitions on the mutual oppugnancies, in aim, in 
temperament, and in traditions of the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; nor has it been proved by 
Radicals, as we expected it would have been, to demonstration that, 
even if the latter were not the born mauvais coucheur that he is, it 
would be impossible for him, having regard either to his past or his 
future, to efface himself in a departmental office. 
VOL, XXVIL 26 
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Of course, however, it is just possible that this reserve on the 
part of the Radical prophet has been due not so much to his 
conception of Mr. Chamberlain’s character as to his view of the 
position of Mr. Chamberlain’s chief. His theory may be that Lord 
Salisbury, and the Conservative-Unionists have been “captured,” by 
their Liberal allies, and that the very magnitude of their electoral 
conquests, and of the temptation which it offers, has been fatal to 
the resistance of the Tory remnant. There have, indeed, been 
signs that this line of argument might be taken. Eight months 
ago, when the great Unionist victory of 1895 was an event of but 
a few weeks old, the enquiry, “ What will they do with it?” 
was naturally the most “familiar in the mouths” of victors and of 
vanquished alike. No less naturally, too—at least with a people 
so demoralized as we are by long conversance with that legislative 
“cheap jack”? competition known as “ Party politics”—it was 
assumed by both parties that the question, what was to be ‘ done 
with” the great victory, resolved itself mainly into a speculation 
on the future contents of the Statute Book. For what, they asked 
themselves, these unconscious debauchees of our Party system, — 
what is the use of a Parliamentary majority except to legislate, 
and what, it was added by some of them, is the use of a big Parlia- 
mentary majority except to carry “big” legislative measures? 
Lord Salisbury, having been returned to power at the head of the 
largest body of followers which any Prime Minister has had at his 
back for sixty years, might (said they) be confidently expected to 
“set his mark upon the history of the country,” as the equivocal 
phrase is, by the devising and execution of some vast and heroic, 
but vague, policy of social legislation, which would solve the gravest 
economic and industrial problems of the time, diffuse prosperity 
and contentment among every class of the community, and, above all, 
“dish” the Radicals to the point of extinction as a political Party. 

Such was the talk which was current in Neo-Conservative 
circles last antumn, and in the course of some remarks which the 
situation at that time suggested to me,* I ventured to submit 
certain reasons for regarding these calculations as chimerical. 
The reasons thus adduced reposed partly on a basis upon which 
one is always glad, whenever possible, to obtain a foundation for 
one’s arguments—I mean “the nature of things”; and partly on 
an estimate of the character of persons. I endeavoured, thatfis to 
say, to show, first, that the posture of affairs abroad was such as 
to make too engrossing demands on the attentionfJof the Govern- 
ment to allow them much leisure or energy for the elaboration of 
ambitious experiments in domestic legislation; and, secondly, 
that even were it otherwise, the present Prime Minister is the last 
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man to engage in them. The time which has elapsed since these 
views were published is, of course, too short to have afforded any 
conclusive proof of their soundness ; but it may at least be said 
that events so far have displayed a friendly spirit towards them. 
Foreign affairs have formed a subject of incessant and anxious 
pre-occupation to the Government almost from the moment of 
their accession to office ; and their first Parliamentary programme, 
though of considerable, no doubt of undue, length, lends no 
shadow of justification to the theory that their legislative policy 
will be of the heroic order. This, at any rate, should be enough to 
complete that cooling process which the national mind, still 
ebullient last autumn with the fervent heat of one of the hottest 
elections on record, has ever since been undergoing, and to enable 
the country to contemplate its public men in general—and in 
particular those who have now the control of its affairs—from a re- 
adjusted focus, and with a calmer gaze. 

So regarded, the figure of Lord Salisbury has by this time, no 
doubt, recovered its true outlines in the public eye; and it may 
be that some of those who surveyed it a few months ago under 
the disturbing influences of political excitement are reflecting with 
some confusion on the fantastic caricature of the Prime Minister 
which these influences seem to have conjured up. Presumably 
they view him now as his countrymen, in all seasons of unclouded 
judgment, have ever viewed him—in the exclusive aspect, that is to 
say, of a great Foreign Minister to whom the nation gladly turns 
for counsel and guidance in international affairs, and on whom it 
confidently relies to bear the interests and the honour of the 
Empire unscathed through every danger, but from whose initiative 
or impulse they would no more think of expecting vast experi- 
mental projects of ‘social legislation” than they would think 
of looking among the characteristic qualities of a statesman 
for the peculiar gifts of a promoter of companies. Moreover, 
it may perhaps have occurred to these awakened minds that one 
of the causes of Lord Salisbury’s overwhelming triumph at the 
polls last year was the very belief of the constituencies that he 
is not addicted to legislative experimentalizing, but might be 
counted upon to give a wearied and disgusted nation a welcome 
respite from the incessant agitations of those who are. ‘T’o this, 
and to the national conviction that the Statute Book is very well 
as it is, and that for some time to come the political, commercial, 
and industrial position of our country in the world abroad is 
likely to have a far closer bearing on her material prosperity than 
the state of her municipal laws—it is in these ideas that we must 
seek the main factors in that victory of the Unionists which has 
conferred such unprecedented power upon their leader. 
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Nor could events, foreseen and unforeseen, have more signally 
justified the wisdom of the national choice. It is, indeed, the un- 
foreseen which have most emphatically attested it; and it is in 
dealing with the international difficulties which were in existence 
when he came into office that the Prime Minister has been least 
successful. His handling of the Armenian question has subjected 
him to the one serious and conspicuous check in a long and singu- 
larly successful diplomatic career. The word conspicuous is, in fact, 
peculiarly appropriate to the case; for while the check may well 
have been unavoidable, Lord Salisbury cannot be acquitted of 
the responsibility of advertising it. The Anglo-Franco-Russian ne- 
gotiations which led up to—though they do not on the only public 
record of them explain—our defeat at Constantinople, may have a 
secret history which has left no traces in the Blue Books; but in its 
absence the precise line taken by the Foreign Secretary is ex- 
tremely difficult for any outside critic to account for. It is no new 
thing for English, or for that matter for European, diplomacy to 
retire foiled by the sheer vis inertie of the Ottoman Porte. The 
resisting and repelling power of the “ feather-bed ’twixt castle 
wall and heavy brunt of cannon-ball” is as nothing to it. That, 
of course, is among the commonest of common-places of popular 
knowledge, as also is the political impossibility of beating down 
the stolid resistance of Turkish diplomacy by the use of naval or 
military force. To fail in persuading and then to shrink from 
coercing the Turk is among the most familiar experiences of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and its most recent occurrence in connection with 
the Armenian Question, would never, but for Lord Salisbury’s own 
public utterances, have struck the world as having inflicted on the 
English Government any particularly humiliating rebuff. Why 
Lord Salisbury delivered himself of these utterances,—why he 
warned the Sultan against the dangers of contumacy in language 
of such solemn menace that it was universally and reasonably un- 
derstood as implying that the speaker saw his way to coercion in 
the event of his warning being disregarded,—is an enigma of the 
most perplexing kind. The Foreign Secretary knows his Turks 
well, he knows his France and his Russia well. No European 
statesman can be better acquainted with the fears and jealousies 
which agitate and divide the Continental Powers upon any pro- 
spect of a reopening of the Eastern Question. In other words, he 
must have known the weakness of his hand, and the gambler’s 
temptation to “brag” upon a weak hand is a temptation by which no 
one has ever supposed him to be beset. Yet, in spite of all this, 
and in the face of the fact that Russia had months before declared 
in the plainest terms that she would not countenance any attempt to 
put physical compulsion on the Turkish Government, Lord Salis- 
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bury did, in November last, admonish that Government in words 
so distinctly minatory that to employ them without full assurance 
of the power to back them up by deeds seemed like gratuitously in- 
viting the whole world to witness a defeat. Whether, as has been 
suggested in some quarters, Lord Salisbury had received recent 
encouragement to believe that that power would be forthcoming, 
or whether, for once in his life, he was tempted against his better 
judgment into taking a hanl at “ poker,” is comparatively im- 
material to my immediate purpose. For the moment I am con- 
sidering facts rather than their explanations, and the fact undoubt- 
edly is that in the matter of Armenia the Foreign Secretary has 
sustained the first conspicuous reverse which has befallen him during 
his diplomatic career. 

This, however, is but one, and from the point of view of strictly 
British interests no very important episode in the history of our 
foreign relations. For the rest the country has had ample reason, 
even during the short period of the present Government’s official 
life, to congratulate itself on their exchange of Foreign 
Ministers. Lord Salisbury succeeded to no inconsiderable in- 
heritance of international difficulties from his predecessors ; but it 
is the unexpected additions to them that have tried the Prime 
Minister’s mettle. Not within living memory has any English 
Government been called upon, within the space of a few weeks, to 
deal with two such acute and dangerous crises as those which sud- 
denly and successively confronted us in the course of December, 
1895, and January, 1896. If the country had been gifted with pro- 
phetic vision it could not have more aptly chosen the moment for 
placing its affairs in the hands of the statesman on whom, beyond 
all others, it relies for the maintenance of our Imperial position. 
For this reliance, beyond all question, remains unimpaired. It is 
formed, not only on the public record of the Minister who enjoys it,. 
but upon a sound national appreciation of his temperament and in- 
stincts—in fact, of his whole cast of character. The origin and 
growth of this appreciation has had a somewhat peculiar history. 
Lord Salisbury was close upon fifty years of age before he found his. 
true political métier, or, at any rate, before the accidents of Party 
government enabled him to dedicate himself to it. But with every 
year that he has since passed in office he has more and more com- 
pletely satisfied his countrymen of his “ calling and election” to 
his favourite post. For the last fifteen years they have always 
thought of him as Foreign Secretary rather than as chief director, 
in the character of Prime Minister, of our domestic affairs. 

His limitations, as well as his aptitudes, have no doubt contri- 
buted to the popular conception of his character. There has 
always been, or, at any rate, there has always seemed to be, a 
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certain effort visible in his discharge of the duties of the Party 
Leader. He has made concessions—adequate, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly no more than adequate—to the modern demand upon a 
Prime Minister for platform oratory; but though he performs his 
duties in that regard with conscientious spirit and vigour while he 
is about them, it cannot but strike the observer that his perform- 
ance is a matter of necessity and not of choice—that he mounts the 
> with reluctance and descends it with relief. No doubt 
one of the attractions of the Foreign Office for him is that, of all 
the departments of the State, it is that to which popular criticism 
and popular demands have obtained least access, and the Minister 
in charge of it is the least frequently called upon to explain 
and justify his proceedings before popular audiences. Even in 
these democratic days it is possible even for a successful and 
trusted Foreign Secretary to feel something of that proudly in- 
spiriting consciousness of power and that elevating sense of re- 
sponsibility which nerved the will while it steadied the judgment of 
the men who have represented this country before the world in his- 
toric periods of the past ; and one may suspect that it needs some 
such stimulus to Lord Salisbury’s imagination to raise his interest in 
contemporary politics to the requisite pitch. A just conception of our 
Empire and of the stupendous task of directing its destiny may well 
stir in him the blood of his Elizabethan ancestors; and doubtless 
it is partly because he impresses other nations as a statesman 
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hereditarily dedicated to the maintenance of our Imperial power 
and security that he wields the influence which is his. European 
Courts and Cabinets must know that to whatever external forces 
of restraint or deflection his foreign policy, like that of all English 
Ministers, may be exposed, there is no public man in England who 
stands surety for English interests and English honour under 
heavier recognizances of blood and name. Nor can it be doubted 
that, to the better informed and more educated of Lord Salisbury’s 
countrymen, this constitutes the chief source of their contentment 
with his rule. It is in this aspect, and probably in this alone, that 
he impresses their imagination—nay, it may almost perhaps be 
said of many of them that it is only in this aspect that he shapes 
himself as a definite figure in their minds. 

But never before has that figure been projected in such sharp 
and clear-cut outline against a background of events. It is hardly 
too much to say that the whole of the national history for the last 
four months has transacted itself within the walls of two public 
departments, the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office, the former 
engaging the exclusive attention of the public for the first part of 
this period, and sharing it with the latter during its second stage. 
The two crises through which we have passed have, each in its owr 
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way, served to illustrate Lord Salisbury’s two main characteristics 
as a Foreign Minister—one, the calm tenacity, the perfect temper, 
and the matchless controversial ability with which he pursues his 
diplomatic objects; the other, the swift decision and the proudly 
fearless spirit in which he is prepared, when challenged, to repel 
attack upon our interests and our honour by an appeal to arms. 
The Venezuela difficulty is not yet settled, and there is still a 
possibility—even if, as we hope is the case, there is no danger—of 
our Government being bounced or beguiled by bluster on 
the other side of the Atlantic, or by mawkish sentiment- 
alism on this, into weak concession. But at least it must 
be admitted that Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic management of 
the controversy through all. its earlier phases up to and 
including that introduced by President Cleveland’s outrageous 
message, and the war scare that followed it, was_ irre- 
proachable. His superiority in argument and in manners was 
equally conspicuous, and his whole bearing throughout the dispute 
set an example of dignity and calmness which the country in- 
stinctively followed. It is easy to say that “nobody in England 
believed in the possibility of war with the United States over a 
frontier question in British Guiana”; but, no doubt, the same 
observation would be true of nineteen out of twenty sensible 
Americans not engaged in the discredited profession of “ politics,” 
or the irresponsible business of spread-eagle journalism. Yet this 
did not prevent the whole, or nearly the whole, of articulate 
America from echoing or approving Mr. Cleveland’s menacing 
language. Whether two nations, neither of which really want to 
go to war with each other, could be worked up to actual fighting 
pitch by their politicians and journalists is a point which has never 
yet been determined ; but no one wants to see the experiment too 
vigorously and pertinaciously tried, and it is certainly desirable, 
therefore, that the diplomacy and press of our own country, at any 
rate, should decline to assist at it. Lord Salisbury’s refusal to 
render any such assistance was resolute, and his countrymen never 
felt a moment’s temptation to help the American mischief-makers 
on their own accornt. 

Very different, however, was the history of the other and more 
serious international crisis through which we have recently passed. 
There the Government and the country were not united in a 
common and sympathetic indifference to the provocation offered 
them. On the contrary, the feelings of the English people were on 
this occasion more deeply and dangerously stirred than they have 
been since the year 1854. It is the deliberate opinion of many 
men who have been close and constant observers of political 
events for the best part of a lifetime, that the nation has never 
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within living memory been urged by its natural impulses of 
wounded pride and indignation so close to the brink of war as 
it was during the days which immediately followed the publi- 
cation of the German Emperor’s offensive telegram to President 
Kruger. Other causes of international jealousy, no doubt, 
operated to embitter English resentment — industrial rivalry 
in our own country, industrial and colonial rivalry abroad. 
And comparatively unfelt though it had been in itself, yet the 
very recency of the American provocation undoubtedly tended to 
render this new and sudden attack upon us more exasperating 
than it would have been. But without attempting to assign their 
respective shares of influence to each of these combining causes, 
certain it is that their combination aroused a feeling throughout 
the whole body of the English people to which they have long 
been strangers, and of which, indeed, in the opinion of some of 
their critics they had ceased to be susceptible. There was a brief 
but unmistakable outbreak of the war-fever, and it is beyond 
question that, during its acute phase, the great majority of 
Englishmen would have welcomed an actual outbreak of hostilities 
between England and Germany with something like enthusiasm. 
By what timely recognition of, and response to, this national excite- 
ment, its tension was abated, is matter of history; but no retro- 
spect of the crisis can fail to arouse emotions of profound thankful- 
ness for the fact that the helm of the State was not at thas 
moment in the hands which had so recently grasped it. Lord 
Rosebery is not personally wanting in the spirit which should 
become an English Minister at such an hour, and Lord Kimberley, 
one may readily believe, is at least not conscious of any deficiency 
in that respect. Nevertheless, there is, I think, a very strong 
probability that if the late Government had held the reins of 
power during the month of last January, we should at this moment 
have been blockading German ports in the Baltic, perhaps as an 
incident in a general European war. 

For though Lord Kimberley would doubtless have penned 
admirable despatches to our representative in Berlin, and though 
he might not improbably have used commendably firm and spirited 
language to the representative of Germany at the Court of St. 
James, the one thing which we cannot conceive his advising, or 
imagine his chief being able to do without breaking up his Cabinet, 
is precisely the one thing which the situation demanded, and which 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues resolved to do, and did without 
an hour’s unnecessary delay. That is to say, we cannot for a 
moment picture to ourselves the immediate despatch of a flying 
squadron to South African waters by a Government of which, next 
to its chief, the most important member was the late Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer. Ministers might, and no doubt would, have been 
prepared to say anything, or to write anything that seemed appro- 
priate to the occassion; but to act, and to act with the swiftness 
and resolution displayed by the present Government, to respond to 
the half-veiled threat of German military intervention in South 
Africa by an English naval demonstration on its coasts—is there 
any impartial mind in the country which can persuade itself that 
the late Government was capable of this? I cannot believe it. 
Such a step would have been pronounced by Sir William Harcourt 
posing as the “still strong man” to be mere music-hall jingoism ; the 
brutality of its naked display of force would have pained and shocked 
Mr. Morley’s sensibilities in the highest degree. Yet, beyond all 
doubt, the step was one necessary to the preservation of peace, and 
that not so much because of its admonitory effect upon the foreigner as 
because of its tranquillizing influence upon our own people. The 
instant readiness of Ministers to resent not only attack, but 
affront, was no less instantaneous in allaying the excitement of 
the nation. Feeling that their Government was in thorough 
sympathy with their stirred indignation they naturally felt also that 
the national interests and honour were safe in that Government’s 
charge. 

What would have happened under a Rosebery-Kimberley-Har- 
court Administration is a question on which it is uncomfortable 
to speculate. Whatever such an Administration would have said 
or thought of the great crisis in January last, I think I may say 
without much fear of contradiction, that they would not have 
accomplished the feat with which their successors have been 
ruefully credited by a Radical critic. They would not “ within five 
days have despatched a flying squadron equal in strength to the 
entire German navy.” It is, indeed, extremely probable that they 
would not have replied to that suddenly hostile move on the part 
of the German Emperor—or rather, as there is now the strongest 
reason to suspect, of the German Government—by any countermove 
whatsoever of their own, but would have simply sat still and de- 
livered lectures, no doubt with much spirit and eloquence, over 
the diplomatic chess-board ; the consequence of which would have 
been either that the menace of German interference in South 
Africa would have been more or less promptly followed by inter- 
ference in actual fact, or else that the English storm, whether so 
aggravated or not, would speedily have developed such “ dangerous 
energy” as to sweep a halting Ministry before it into war. That 
the nation has been saved from this catastrophe is solely due to the 
swift and spirited backing which Mr. Chamberlain’s vigorous 
diplomatic action in the Transvaal received from his chief and 
colleagues. The Colonial Secretary deserves all praise for the 
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promptitude which put the German Emperor in the wrong and 
ourselves in the right, but that position once attained, we have to 
thank the Government as a whole, and the Prime Minister as its 
head, for having so instantly notified our determination to defend 
it in arms. A nation which is thus served by those to whom it has 
committed its interests and honour, will go far in trusting them ; 
and it is largely due to this that Ministers, in the face of much 
plausible Opposition criticism, have been able to carry the whole 
country with them, uninformed but unquestioning, in their adven- 
turous Egyptian policy. 

Nor can there be any doubt that the Transvaal incident has 
strengthened the bond of confidence between Lord Salisbury 
and his countrymen by the interplication with it of a strand of 
sympathy which it has hitherto lacked. It is a commonplace 
of his Radical detractors that his nature is wanting in what they 
are pleased to call “ popular fibre.” In the meaning which they 
intend it to convey—in the sense that is to say, that the Prime 
Minister is in the habit of treating “great schemes of social 
amelioration ”’ with the critical solvents of the statesman instead of 
with the rhetorical gush of the sentimentalist—the charge is one 
which no true Conservative can regard with any other feeling 
than contempt; but there is also, no doubt, a sense in which the 
accusation would be a serious one, and its truth, if true, a matter 
to be seriously deplored. A Minister whose lack of “ popular 
fibre ” should render him slow to apprehend and sympathize with 
the great movements of popular feeling when deeply stirred by 
some instant danger to the national interests, or gross affront 
to the national honour, would undoubtedly labour under a grave 
disqualification for his office. But this power of apprehen- 
sion and sympathy is the precise gift which Lord Salisbury has 
proved himself in most critical circumstances to possess. <A 
dangerous situation, the dangers of which the Radical and demo- 
cratic friends of the people would in all human probability have 
aggravated by a stolid incapacity to perceive, was grasped by 
this Tory and aristocratic Minister in a moment. He would 
not, he could not, have measured the full perils of that storm of 
indignation which agitated the whole people, or have realized the 
urgency of taking immediate steps to allay it, if his sympathy with 
the great masses of his countrymen from the highest to the lowest 
had not been instantaneous andcomplete. In truth he was as much 
at one with them, as the well-abused “ oligarchy ” of the pre- 
Reform era always were at one with them, in every great crisis of 
the national fortunes—as much at one with them as was Chatham 
in our strife with France for empire, or as was Chatham’s greater 
son in our struggle with Napoleon for existence. 
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He is reported to have said that during this week of acute crisis 
he had but one unvarying answer for the anxious represeutatives of 
foreign Governments who called upon him to enquire whether there 
was any probability of this country being involved in war. His 
uniform answer was that he could not say ; that no English Minister 
could say; and that those who credited any such Minister with a 
power of determining the issue one way or another misconceived the 
character of the English people. ‘‘Givena certain condition of public 
feeling, it would be as impossible,” he assured his interviewers, ‘for 
any English Government to keep the nation out of war as it would 
be, if an opposite mood prevailed, to force them into it.” Let us 
allow for a touch of politic exaggeration in words so obviously de- 
signed to impress foreign Powers with the then dangerously ex- 
cited state of the national mind, and the language, after all such 
deduction made, will yet contain an ample residue of significance. 
And it is surely as frank and fulla recognition of whatever there is 
of vital truth as distinguished from mere parasitical rhetoric in 
Radical tributes of homage to our “crowned democracy” as any 
reasonable man could desire. What it amounts to is an acknow- 
ledgment, from the statesman who makes it, that although he 
holds it no part of his duty to yield to every passing whim which 
represents itself as ‘‘ the will of the people,” there are vital moments 
in the people’s history when they arise and, for a season, take 
their own interests and their own honour into their own hands; and 
that at such moments it is the part of their ruler, for the time 
being, to recognize that he is, and should be, but a passive instru- 
ment in their hands. To feel this is indeed to be “ in touch ” with the 
people in the true sense of the phrase, in the only sense in which it 
has not been debased to the uses of the wire-puller; and moderate 
Englishmen of either Party, or no Party, will be little moved by 
Radical gibes at Lord Salisbury’s “antiquated aristocraticism,” 


while they see that on that side of his public life, in respect of 


which his countrymen most eagerly seek and most highly value his 
services, he is so well abreast of his time. 


H. D. Trait. 
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THERE are far-sighted men in the City, but not one of them claims 
to have foreseen the development of that strange and fascinating 
phenomenon known as the “ Kaffir Market.” As a centre of specu- 
lation it has had no equal in the history of finance. Never before 
has such a maelstrom drawn together gamblers of all nations and 
kindreds and tongues. It seems incredible that the monstrous 
growth should be little more than ten years old. Johannesburg, 
of course, existed before then, and a number of Rand mines had 
even been introduced in London, but they had not got beyond a 
select circle whose headquarters were at Hatton Garden. There 
is a tradition in the American Railway market that it had the 
first offer of Kaffir business inside the House, but declined it rather 
disrespectfully. A Jewish firm of jobbers tried to run Kaffirs and 
Americans together; local sentiment, however, was dead against. 
the combination. The innovators had at last to choose between the 
old and the new, and they decided—very wisely as it proved—to 
throw up Americans. They moved to the Broad Street end of the 
House, and started in a very modest way a novel market which 
has grown with the rapidity of Jonah’s gourd, and now over- 
shadows all its seniors. It covers more space than any three 
other markets in the House, and the pioneer firm which gave up 
Americans in its favour turned over last year more shares perhaps 
than all the American jobbers put together. 

The “ Kaffir Circus,” which ten years ago was almost boycotted, 
is now the main centre of interest and attraction. Its Circean 
revels have proved irresistible. The most conservative of members 
had to yield to them in the long run, and streams of secessions 
from other markets continue even yet to swell the Kaffir crowd. 
Fortunes were made in it last year, some of which have been taken 
away and safely invested. The others will probably be scattered 
as suddenly as they were gathered. To get into a moderate con- 
nection as a Kaffir jobber was to earn two or three hundred 
pounds a day, with no risk and very little trouble, save having to 
bear the horrible din of a howling pandemonium. To be able to 
shout higher than anybody else was the chief, and almost the only 
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qualification for success. Intelligence and experience were super- 
fluities. Where nearly all were ignorant alike about what they were 
dealing in, fools could “make prices ” just as freely as wise men, 
and more so. Simply to “make prices” was to make money hand 
over fist, and Kaffir jobbers blossomed into plutocrats, set up 
their private hansoms, were welcomed into West End clubs, and 
flung about thousand-pound cheques as lightly as half-crown cigars. 
When they rose to the dignity of underwriting or syndicating new 
issues a single company might bring them in ten or twenty thou- 
sand pounds. In one memorable case thirty thousand shares were 
said to have been booked within an hour by an active firm, whose 
“turns” or profits must have averaged two pounds per share. 

Throughout the early part of 1895 the public were ravenous for 
gold shares. They would snap at anything in the shape of a mine— 
American, Australian, and especially South African. At the outset 
there were only seventy or eighty Rand shares available, to choose 
from,and the run on them was so keen that it added fully five millions 
sterling per month to their market value. Between the end of 
March and the end of June, the hottest period of the boom, they 
appreciated from little more than seventy millions to nearly ninety 
millions sterling. These were, for the most part, bona fide mines, 
and included all the dividend-earning properties on the Rand. If 
the speculative mania had stopped at them not much harm might 
have been done, but once started it soon broke all bounds. Fresh 
creations had to be made at the rate of three or four companies 
per day in order to satisfy the demand for gambling counters. In 
course of the year nearly one thousand new mining companies were 
registered, the nominal capital of which exceeded one hundred 
and seven millions sterling. One-third of them were connected 
with South Africa, namely, 338 companies, with an aggregate 
nominal capital of forty-six millions sterling. Western Australia 
was favoured with as many more—342 companies—but their 
aggregate nominal capital was below the Kaffir level, being only 
about thirty-five millions sterling. 

Nine-tenths of these new creations were, on the face of them, 
gambles. Scores of them were smuggled into the Stock Exchange 
by side doors, and could only be dealt in unofficially. Out of 
960 companies, only 229 ventured to submit themselves to public 
criticism by advertising their prospectuses and otherwise comply- 
ing with the regulations of the Stock Exchange. Of the hundred 
and seven millions sterling of new mining capital registered, the 
amount publicly advertised and subjected to Stock Exchange 
rules was less than a third, namely, thirty-four millions. The 
amateur speculator often thinks little of that distinction, but one 
day he may learn (to his cost) its importance. Shares fully 
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recognized by the Stock Exchange may be good or bad, but they 
have at least to be honestly dealt in. Shares not so recognized 
have more chance to be bad, and they may be manipulated with- 
out any check or control whatever. But somehow the so-called 
innocent public seem to have a fatal partiality for the shadiest 
cards in the pack. Brokers receive from remote corners of the 
Kingdom, where it might be supposed that no speculative mania 
could ever penetrate, orders to buy the most out-of-the-way shares 
which they have never before heard of themselves. The would-be 
purchasers cannot possibly know anything about them, but the 
names have struck their fancy, and one mine is as good as another 
to them. 

Speaking from last year’s experience it may be affirmed that two- 
thirds of the companies floated during a mining boom stand a 
poor chance of ever raising capital enough to break ground with. 
And even the other third, which give some prima facie evidence of 
good faith, begin in a very improvident way. The above-named two 
hundred and twenty-nine companies advertised last year confessed 
to a very watered capital. Fully one-half of their thirty-four 
millions sterling nominal was reserved as vendors’ shares. The 
smaller half, amounting to £16,798,000, was offered for public sub- 
scription, but a large portion of it (£7,338,000) had also to go to the 
vendors. The balance left for working capital would, in the most 
favourable event, have been less than nine and a half millions 
sterling, or not much more than one-fourth of the whole capital 
on which dividends would have to be earned and paid if the com- 
pany were to be a success. That is a fair statement of the financial 
basis on which the better class of mining companies are organized, 
and it may be imagined what sort of a financial basis the rotten 
ones have. 

For every pound actually put into a joint-stock mine dividends 
have generally to be earned on three or four pounds, the nominal 
capital being invariably three or four to one of the working capital. 
Put this three or four pounds through a process of booming till you 
have it further loaded with premiums of 300 or 400 per cent., and 
every pound actually spent on the mine may have to earn divi- 
dends on ten or twelve pounds. That, however, is simple boom- 
ing. It is not good enough for the Kaffir circus, which has in- 
vented an ingenious system of compound booming. A parent 
company breeds a number of babies and booms them in turn, 
sells their shares on the top of the boom, divides the spoil 
among its shareholders, and finishes with a big flare up in its 
own shares. Typical examples of this might be selected by 
the dozen from last year’s registration list, but one may suffice. 
Early in the year the parent company A was floated with a 
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capital of £60,000. During the spring it transferred part of its 
property to company B, which it floated with a capital of £140,000. 
In the following summer B’s share was further subdivided, and a 
slice of it conveyed to a grandchild, C. In the interval speculative 
values had risen so much that this second slice was capitalized at 
£165,000—just four times the original valuation of the entire 
property. 

After this preliminary glance at the philosophy of mining booms, 
we may now proceed to the special characteristics of the Kaffir 
boom. Various circumstances in the early history of the Kaffir 
market have impressed on it peculiarities of character it is never 
likely to lose. Its original association with the diamond trade 
infused into it a preponderating mixture of Jewish shrewdness and 
financial versatility. The Rand was an offshoot of Kimberley, and 
the diamond merchants of Hatton Garden had a considerable voice 
in the destiny of them both. The diamond mines were the first 
to draw attention to the mineral wealth of South Africa, and they 
furnished the means for thoroughly prospecting the Transvaal. 
They raised the Cape Colony from mutton and mealies to luxury 
and political power. Cape politicians found an entry through 
them into the good graces of New Court and the favour of the 
Colonial Office. They gave rise to the alliance between Mr. Rhodes 
and the Rothschilds which produced the Chartered Company, the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa, and a long series of his- 
tory-making combinations. 

These stood out from all previous financial ventures in the wide 
range of their ambition, the boldness and energy of their manage- 
ment and the universal interest they excited. The City and the 
Court were alike dazzled by them. They appealed to the popular 
imagination in all its wildest moods, offering a magnificent gamble 
combined with an imperial programme. The glamour of the new 
El Dorado spread to the Continent, and the Kaffir market became 
international. It penetrated into Cabinets and shaped a new 
policy for at least one European State. Who supposes that the 
African fever would ever have seized Germany so badly but for the 
diamonds of Kimberley and the gold of the Rand? Had these 
remained undiscovered there would probably have been no German 
colony in Namaqualand, no Zanzibar convention, no Transvaal 
crisis. If they were to disappear to-morrow, or—to keep within the 
limits of the conceivable—if the Bank of England were to cease 
monetizing gold and adding indefinitely to an already threatened 
glut of gold money, where would the Rand mines be? What 
would then become of the much coveted and courted Transvaal ? 
How long would it take President Kruger and his valiant Boers to 
shrink back into their original nonentity ? And when they had got 
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there, what would be left of German ardour and enthusiasm on 
their behalf ? 

If we go straight to the heart of this Transvaal problem it 
will show itself the most sordid and absurd cause of quarrel 
that ever arose between two great Powers. Gold gambling is 
bad enough as a periodic aberration of finance, but as an inter- 
national feud on which millions of money are to be wasted and 
to which thousands of lives may be sacrificed, it is surely the 
climax of human infatuation. Whoever will soberly ask himself 
what is the real value to the world of the Rand or any other gold- 
field, will soon see how easily we may pay too high a price for it— 
not in cash only, but in human suffering and demoralization. 

Let us do justice, however, to the stupendous energy which this 
singular movement has behind it. The Kaffir boom has eclipsed 
everything else of its kind, not only in magnitude, but in duration 
and intensity. Three reasons for that have already been incidentally 
mentioned—the high social and political prestige under which it 
was launched, the strong financial backing it enjoyed from the 
outset, and the widespread fascination which it exercised among 
all classes. Ever since there was a Stock Exchange mining booms 
have been of periodical occurrence. They have followed each other 
at intervals, and every new gold-field has had its little day, after- 
wards dying out or settling down into an organized industry. We 
had the Mysore boom in 1884 and the Queensland boom in 1887, 
but their frenzy was comparatively short-lived. After a year or two 
of wild speculation the gold mines separated themselves from the 
bubbles, and their shares passed into the hands of investors, while 
the bubbles drifted down the stream into liquidation. If the 
Rand had been an ordinary gold-field, under the control of 
ordinary financiers, it might have had the usual fate. But it was 
in many respects exceptional. Not only was it financed with un- 
precedented skill and success, but it had physical advantages alto- 
gether unique. 

The Rand has, as a matter of fact, had two distinct booms. The 
first and smaller one laster from 1886 to about 1889, and embraced 
only a limited number of “ outcrop” companies, that is companies 
whose claims were all on the outcrop or external crown of the reef. 
It produced a few very rich mines, such as the Robinson, Ferreira, 
and Langlaagte, which earn their dividends as regularly as a 
bank or a brewery; also many second-rate mines which having 
discounted their prospects too rashly overreached themselves and 
had to begin afresh on a new basis. The frauds and the fiascoes, a 
large majority of the whole, dried up, as their fate generally is 
in mining booms. Had the Rand, like so many of the older gold 
fields, remained in this first stage, it might have had fifteen or 
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twenty years of a humdrum existence, after the fashion of Ballarat 
or Gympie. During that period it would have produced so many 
thousand ounces per month and have yielded handsome returns 
to a select circle of professional operators, and beyond that the 
world might have heard little more of it. The Rand, however, 
had a higher destiny, and its first boom was a mere prelude to a 
much larger development. 

About 1891 the so-called “deep level” movement began. When 
the older mines on the outcrop were coming within measurable 
distance of exhaustion, the idea occurred to mining engineers of 
sinking a second row of shafts to cut the reefs at lower depths. 
Thousands of claims were taken up on this second line, and a new 
group of companies was formed to work them. As the initial cost 
was to be heavy, large capitals were needed, and fine scope offered 
itself for wholesale financing. The deep level companies became 
favourite booming counters, and their shares were run up to 
fabulous premiums. One pound shares of the Rand Mines, for 
instance, were, at the height of the craze in September last, largely 
dealt in at £46. Premiums of 1,000 to 1,500 per cent. were thought 
little of. It was taken for granted that the deep levels would more 
than double the mineral resources of the Rand, and before one of 
them had been adequately tested they were valued in the market 
at a higher rate than many of the proved claims on the outcrop. 
They certainly furnished far greater facilities for speculation. 
South Africa had always been a country of magnificent distances, now 
it was also to be a country of magnificent depths. Forty, fifty, and 
even sixty years was to be the probable life of the new mines. The 
milling and cyaniding plants were to be on a par with the five 
thousand feet shafts. Everything was to be on a gigantic scale, 
and the dividends, though remote, when they did begin were to be 
princely. 

But the promoters of the deep levels did not need to wait till 
they were in operation to make money out of them. That came 
to their hands very easily. They had only to mark off blocks of 
eighty or ninety claims from the many hundreds under their con- 
trol and float them as sub-companies. In the rage for deep levels 
the new shares went off like hot cakes, and without moving a 
finger the parent company could rake in profits of five or six hun- 
dred per cent. The deep level companies do not pretend to have 
been superior to temptation. Most of them made hay while the sun 
shone—made it twice over in fact, for the fancy profits they realized 
out of the sub-companies enabled them to pay brilliant dividends 
on their own shares which the market promptly capitalized in a 
duplicate set of premiums. The deep level mines will do very 


well indeed if they earn in the next five years half as much as 
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was made last year by manufacturing shares and trading in them. 
One of the many promoting and speculating trusts acknowledged 
lately that it had cleared over three hundred thousand pounds 
on a portion of its holding in a single sub-company, and that it 
had still a large number of shares left. 

Baby companies are the trump card of Kaffir finance. They 
are the great industry out of which Kaffir fortunes have been made 
as well as the chief source of the cent. per cent. dividends paid by 
the Consolidated Gold Fields, Barnato’s Consolidated Mines, and 
other Kaffir trusts. The latter would be sorry to exchange their 
baby-farming profits for all the dividends earned on the Rand. 
Last year the total output of gold reported by the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Mines was 2,277,455 ounces, and its value in round 
numbers was eight millions sterling. The profit realized, as repre- 
sented by the dividends distributed, was only £3,241,000. But one 
finance company, the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
claims to have made in the year ended 30th June, 1895, a profit of 
over two and a half millions sterling (£2,605,622). Had it come 
from bond fide mining it would have absorbed nearly five-sixths of 
the entire profits earned on the Rand. But the company make no 
pretence of having earned it in that way. Of the £2,605,622 gross 
profit, only £61,611 is said to have been derived from dividends on 
working mines! £2,540,918 is set down as “ profits realized by sale 
of investments less losses written off,” and £3,092 is credited to trans- 
fer fees. About 2 per cent. of the company’s income was earned 
in South Africa, and 98 per cent. on the London Stock Exchange! 
In the first quarter of the current year the relative proportions 
were still more remarkable. On the prices of October 16th, 1895, 
the company’s investments showed, according to the report, “a fur- 
ther unrealized profit exceeding £9,000,000.” The dividends, esti- 
mated at the same rate as in 1894-5, had probably amounted to 
£16,000—only a small fraction of 1 per cent. as compared with 
the stock-jobbing revenue of the same period. 

With such spoils dangling before his eyes, little wonder if the 
promoter’s net was cast early and often. As the result of his 
activity, nine hundred and fifty new companies appear in the 
latest edition of Burdett’s Official Intelligence. A large pro- 
portion of them have no registration in this country. The Stock 
Exchange committee declines to recognize them further than 
to grant them a special settlement under a new rule framed 
for the occasion, and Mr. Burdett mentions as a significant fact 
that out of 181 mining companies which settled under the new 
rule, “sixty-one had published no prospectus of any kind.” Under 
these circumstances it has been hard enough for him to obtain 
information even about companies registered in England. “Un- 
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fortunately,” he adds, “in the case of companies registered under 
the Transvaal laws the information available at the London offices 
has often been so meagre as to be practically useless. In one 
instance, when the London secretary’s attention was drawn to a 
aiscrepancy in the company’s report which he was unable to clear 
up, that gentleman explained that he knew practically nothing 
about the company’s property, and so long as the public were 
content to buy its shares at a premium without knowing or caring 
to know anything about the company itself, he imagined that he 
and the other London secretaries would not be supplied with 
fuller information than they at present possessed.” To this frank 
display of candour it need only be added that the Transvaal com- 
panies which keep themselves so carefully masked are not as a rule 
insignificant one-horse concerns. They include some of the most 
brilliant successes of Kaffir finance ; companies which count their 
shareholders by the thousand and their capital by millions. 

The severest critic of Kaffir finance cannot deny to it one notable 
quality, that of being up-to-date. There is nothing new or original 
in end-of-the-century methods which it has failed to turn to 
account. Fortune has favoured it in every conceivable way. When 
it was in low water chemistry came to its aid with the cyanide 
process which made mines pay that had never paid _ before. 
while paying mines paid all the more. Politics favoured it in 
the irresistible personality of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The bimetallists 
very foolishly and unintentionally, did it a good turn by raising 
an alarm about an imaginary dearth of gold. The stock market 
was only too willing to play into the Kaffir financier’s hands. 
Since the Baring crisis of 1890 it had been slowly dying of 
inanition and dry rot. Anything that promised to infuse a little 
new blood into it was welcome. So the boom of 1895 started off 
under the most brilliant auspices. What with strong leadership, 
vigorous touting, and a boundless substratum of popular credulity, 
it made quite an unprecedented splash. 

Great is the Rand, but greater still are, or were, its prophets! 
Robinson, Rudd, Eckstein, Barnato, Beit and Company have been 
unquestionably the strongest combination ever formed to exploit 
the Stock Exchange. Previous to their time the Winchester 
House group had taken the palm for skill and ingenuity in the 
arts of the financial spider, but their short existence had ended in 


a cloud of bailiffs and receiving orders. On the surface nothing 


could have seemed more unlike than the cobweb creations of the 
Jabez Balfour brotherhood and the solid millions per month 
which were being coined on the Rand. “ Banket” running fifteen 
pennyweights to the ton is, after all, a better material to boom 


than bubble trusts and American breweries; but a company- 
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mongering craze, however or wherever it may begin, invariably 
degenerates into the same old game in the end. It has its regular 
stages to pass through and its familiar manceuvres to play off on 
a greedy and by no means guileless public. 

First, we have fairly honest properties presented to us which 
might do well enough if left to their natural development. Next 
we have second-rate properties, manipulated by second-rate 
financiers. Then come shady properties, the offspring of shady 
promoters, which increase in shadiness as their market widens. 
As the speculative fever spreads, rich reefs cannot be offered fast 
enough. Nature has limits even in South Africa, but the Kaffir 
financier has none. When raw material grows scarce he can create 
fresh supplies out of his own fertile brain. He can amalgamate, con- 
solidate, reorganize, or enlarge existing companies; getting a fresh 
squeeze out of them every time. Even that does not exhaust his in- 
genuity. He may also aspire to do his own stock-jobbing, by means of 
specially created finance companies, trusts, and investment agencies. 
His crowning ambition is to set up a bank—a full-blown Kaffir 
bank—the objects and assets of which are to be disclosed hereafter. 
All that the public need know at the outset is the amount of pre- 
mium on the shares and the number of millions made by the pro- 
moters on the morning of issue. Whether the bank has been 
registered under British or Boer law, who are to be its directors, 
what class of banking business it is to do, and what liability the 
shares are to carry—these are all insignificant details to be ascer- 
tained after the premium hunt is over. 

The climax of Kaffir bluff was the invention of these so-called 
banks, and in strict accordance with poetic justice, the launching 
of them proved to be the turning-point of the craze. From the 
morning when “ Barney’s Banks” (£1 paid) were madly run up to 
4} the pace slackened, and a few days later a sharp reaction had 
set in. Like the Dutch bubbles of the South Sea mania, “ Barney’s 
Banks” opened the eyes of the gamblers to a dim sense of their 
folly. The maddest of them saw that the mania was going too far 
and would soon have them over the precipice. Gold-mining is a 
risky enough business at the best, but when it must have banks 
and financial agencies and trust companies specially created for it, 
the only inference to be drawn is that it is preparing for the biggest 
smash possible to be conceived. Legitimate mining speculation 
requires no such adventitious aids any more than it requires its 
own bishops and aldermen. Banking is utterly and absolutely dis- 
tinct from mining finance. The two cannot safely be combined, 
and what is more, the attempt to combine them can never be 
honestly made in the public interest. Prima facie, it has ulterior 
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equally bad, if not worse, bank shares. 

The discoverer of a gold-mine is a lucky man, and if he works it 
properly he may be a useful man. If he offers an interest in it to 
the public on a fair basis he gives them a chance of sharing his 
luck. It may turn out a prize, in which case his fellow-shareholders 
should be grateful to him. Dut if it should prove a blank they 
will have no cause to complain. They paid for an unknown chance, 
and they have got all there was in it. So long as a mine is worked in 
its own proper character, simply as a mine, speculation in it may be 
as honest and legitimate as speculation in railway stocks or in- 
dustrial shares. But when it becomes a mere decoy for stock-job- 
bing, company promoting, and the least scrupulous sorts of high 
finance, how can it end but badly? The British public will submit 
only to a certain amount of fooling, no matter how cleverly it may 
be done. Last autumn the limit of their endurance was reached in 
the Kaffir market, and collapse followed as a matter of course. It 
was the only possible end to a twelve months’ orgy of speculation. 
The immediate cause of the breakdown may have been the crisis 
at Constantinople, or it may have been anything else. Whena 
house of cards is ready to topple over it matters little who gives it 
the final push. 

A few years hence it may seem incredible that credulity and 
blind infatuation could be carried so far as they were during the 
past year. Without circumstantial details well authenticated -it 
will hardly be accepted as a possibility. Nor is historical truth 
alone at stake. There are large practical interests involved in a 
thorough understanding of the craze. Previous booms were com- 
paratively simple affairs, and the circle of their victims compara- 
tively small. Mines were invariably capitalized in pound shares, so 
that in case of failure the total loss could be estimated at a glance. 
Each mine stood by itself, and had its own set of riggers whose 
rigging was quite obvious. The shares might be run up during a 
boom to two or three thousand per cent. premium, and in the re- 
action they might fall to seventy or eighty per cent. discount. 
No change was made, however, in their form. As they started 
so they continued, and when, as frequently happened, they came 
to a judicial end, no wheels within wheels had to be picked to 
pieces. 

It would be fortunate for Kaffir shareholders if a similar simpli- 
city still prevailed, but Kaffir finance has not been all these years in 
the hands of international experts for nothing. Consolidations, re- 
constructions, and re-shufilings have produced many editions of 
the original share. A fully developed group can masquerade in at 
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least half-a-dozen different disguises. Their order of evolution is 
generally as follows :— 

First, the proprietary or development company, which acts as 
god-parent to the group. 

Second, the mining companies proper, each having so many 
claims assigned to it and separately capitalized. 

Third, the finance company, which wet-nurses new issues and 
“makes a market” in them. 

Fourth, the trust company, too often used as a dustbin for un- 
marketable assets. 

Fifth, the “ guarantee syndicate,” an inner ring that pays itself 
high premiums for assuring imaginary risks. 

Sixth, the Kaffir bank, the latest and coolest device for drawing 
money into Kaffir speculation on false pretences. 

Six thimbles and two peas in the hands of a ring of skilled pro- 
fessionals do not leave much chance for outsiders, however smart 
and wideawake they may think themselves. Not only do the in- 
siders have the concoction of the various companies and the fixing 
of their original capitalization, which practically determines their 
future value, but they have the entire management of them. They 
can decide which of the half-dozen is to pay the big dividends, 
and which are to draw blanks. They have all the initiative, 
do all the manipulating, and can arrange every new scheme 
to suit themselves. They might even strip a company of its 
assets and reduce it to an empty husk before the shareholders 
could interfere to prevent them. The proprietary or parent com- 
pany is in that respect most at their mercy. Say that it starts with 
so many claims to develop—a thousand it may be—and that it 
divides them up among four or five working companies. The usual 
course is to receive in payment of the claims an agreed number of 
the sub-company’s shares. These pass into the treasury of the 
parent company, but there is no obligation on the directors to keep 
them longer than they please, and no guarantee to the shareholders 
that they will be kept. They may be sold, pawned, exchanged, or 
put in trust at the pleasure of the directors, who have invariably 
proxies enough to give them complete control, 

With five or six sub-companies operating on the same property, 
endless opportunities offer themselves for favouring one at the 
expense of the other. The best claims may be assigned to one 
and the poorest to another. Working expenses and costs of 
management may be unequally distributed among the severa 
mines. The shares of one may be bulled and those of another may 
be beared by the inner ring. Good assets nay be put into one 
trust, while the rubbish is shot into another. The bank may be 
favoured at the expense of the investment company, or vice versd. 
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No one but the insiders themselves can ever be sure where the pea 
is. They play against the public with every trump card up their 
sleeves. If bookmakers had as free a hand as Kaffir financiers, a 
Derby Day would be worth millions to them. They could not 
possibly lose, and there would be no limit to their winnings. 

The only real danger to the Kaffir bosses is that the public may 
get tired of so profitless a game, and give it up altogether as 
they have given up American railways. There is, however, not 
much sign of that yet. The market languishes under prolonged 
suspense as to the future of Johannesburg, but full confidence is 
still felt in a revival. Should speculators grow tired of waiting for 
it, they may transfer their affections from the Rand to Coolgardie 
or Kootenay, but that would make little difference to the wire- 
pullers, who probably would rather welcome the change, the Eng- 
lish section of them in particular. The maxim at present is to put 
British capital in British soil, and a Kootenay or Coolgardie boom 
is one of the probabilities of the current year. But it is to be feared 
that change of location will produce little change of method. The 
Kaffir system of finance has taken such a strong hold of the mining 
market that it no longer knows geographical distinctions. It will 
flourish as vigorously in one mining camp as in another. Neither 
law nor logic can do much against it until the speculative public 


find it out for themselves, which they can hardly do, so long as 
they think more of their chance of sharing the spoil than of the 
risk of being despoiled. When it comes to a question of honest 
intention there is, we fear, seldom much to choose between the 
winners and the losers in the Kaffir circus. 


W. R. Lawsoy. 
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Durine a recent voyage round the world I happened to come 
across a curious little French book entitled Japon, Chine, Korea, 
written by Lieut.-Col. Salmon, just after the beginning of the recent 
war. In the first chapter there occurred the following remarkable 
passage :— 

“ A splendid opportunity presents itself; China is vanquished. 
This immense Empire gives way under the power of Japan; the 
Chinese Empire is dead, so to speak ; the succession to it lies open. 
England which can only put forty thousand men in the field cannot 
possibly dictate to France and Russia in China. We can divide 
China into several states, and establish a French Protectorate over 
the territory which borders on Tonquin. The English will think 
themselves lucky if they receive a reasonable share in this parti- 
tion of China. Here then is a great question. This is why we 
must keep a strict eye on events and march hand in hand with 
Russia, which is China’s neighbour on the north as we are on the 
south.” 

This extraordinary avowal is at first sight perhaps chiefly re- 
markable for the bitter anti-English feeling it shows, which more- 
over is ostentatiously displayed on the title page of the work in the 
words “ L’ Anglais c’est l’ennemi,” which appear as a sort of motto. 
If any evidence were required of the hatred of England by a large 
portion of the French public, and the determination to squeeze 
England out by a hostile combination, surely this book by a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the French army is sufficient. It is notable, 
also, for its cynical coolness and the utter want of principle dis- 
played in the deliberate proposal to dismember China for the 
advantage of France and Russia. But the most striking part of 
it is that it exactly foreshadows what has since occurred. France 
and Russia saw from the beginning that Japan would win in the 
war. They determined to take advantage of this—to let Japan 
win and then confiscate the fruits of victory. Thus they refused 
Lord Rosebery’s request when at an early stage he invited the 
Powers to join England and put a stop to the war, but later on 
when they thought the time had come they put a stop to the war 
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themselves. By so doing they saved Pekin from the Japanese, 
and they have ever since used the influence so obtained over China 
to extract from her what they wanted. It is true that China has 
not yet been dismembered, but she is rapidly tumbling to pieces, 
and Russia and France are dividing the pieces between them. 
Russia is already in Korea, and she has undoubtedly obtained large 
advantages in Manchuria in the north. At the same time France 
has got what she wants in the south; and both have made their 
influence permanent by guaranteeing the Chinese loan. ‘The 
French Government may not be responsible for the words of 
Colonel Salmon, but at all events they have translated them into 
facts. 

Meanwhile, what of England? We seem to have been left out 
entirely in the cold. We have not even got that “reasonable 
share” which the author was good enough to allow us. Ask any- 
body in China what they think of us there, and they will say we are 
utterly effaced. France and Russia, in fact, have stolen a march 
onus. ‘Two years ugo we were supreme in the Far East. To-day 
we are not even second fiddle. 

Now I do not believe that the reason for this is the one given by 
Colonel Salmon—that we “can only put 40,000 men in the field” ; 
though, no doubt, it is very pleasant for a French officer to think 
that such is the case. In my judgment there is a twofold reason— 
Firstly, our complete ignorance both of the strength of Japan and 
the hopeless rottenness of China; and, secondly, the absolute 
imbecility of the policy pursued by the Rosebery Cabinet. 

To take the latter first. England has held the ascendancy in the 
Far East for generations, and, in order to maintain it, she ought to 
have taken a bold and strong line directly the war broke out. Two 
courses were open. Hither she could have stopped the war herself 
at its initial stages—nothing could have been easier than this when 
the Japanese army was locked up in Korea, and the Japanese fleet 
was enfeebled by the hard fight at the Yaloo—or else she might 
have allowed the war to proceed, and then have stepped in and 
settled the terms of peace. In either case she would have saved 
China and maintained her own supremacy. Lord Rosebery took 
neither of these courses. Instead of stopping the war at once by 
British power alone, he weakly invited the other Powers to co- 
operate with us for this purpose. They all promptly refused, with 
the result that we gave thema reason for intervention, we confessed 
our impotence to the whole world, and at the same time grievously 
annoyed the Japanese, who saw that we had tried to nip their 
victories in the bud. 

Then, at the end of the war, instead of claiming a right to revise 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki, we stood aside, and allowed Russia, 
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France, and Germany to do it, thereby once more confessing our 
impotence and forfeiting the good-will of China, which immediately 
passed under the hostile influences sketched out with such accuracy 
by the French lieutenant-colonel. 

The other reason, however, is more important and deep-seated, 
and discreditable. It appears we were utterly in the dark as to the 
resources both of China and of Japan. 

From the outset we felt certain that although Japan might 
win a few battles at first, the exhaustless resources of China 
must tell in the long run, and enable her to emerge triumph- 
ant. ‘The English newspapers almost unanimously took this 
line, the English Government, as is shown by their acts, evi- 
dently believed it. I do not wish to throw stones at anyone, but 
I can only conclude that the Foreign Office in this, as in many 
other cases, was kept very badly informed. To the most super- 
ficial eye it must have been obvious that China was hopelessly 
rotten. I have been informed on the highest authority that at the 
battle of the Yaloo the Chinese fleet was unable to manceuvre 
because Captain von Hanneken, the German soldier who was 
brought in at the last moment to advise the Chinese admiral, dis- 
covered that there was no single order in the signal book that all 
the captains of the Chinese ships understood. The only order, 
therefore, given at all was one he improvised, which consisted in a 
general command to each Chinese ship to fire away as hard as it 
could at the nearest Japanese ship, which I believe they conscien- 
tiously did, but not with much effect, as nearly all the shells 
consisted of sand and sawdust. Yet how came it that we knew so 
little of the condition of the Chinese fleet as actually to believe it 
capable of beating the Japanese fleet? Even after the war we 
continued to treat China as a serious power. Yet when one is told 
that probably not 10 per cent. of the Chinese know there has been 
a war at all, and of those who do know it only about 10 per cent. 
are aware that they were beaten, so that to this day Chinese artists 
may be found depicting great victories won by the Chinese in For- 
mosa and elsewhere, how is it possible to regard China as a serious 
Power? It is because we continue to do this, while others do not 
that we get nothing out of China, while the claims of Russia and 
France are satisfied to the full. 

But our ignorance of Japan was still more extraordinary. Pro- 
bably there is no country in which Englishmen have travelled so 
much in recent years, and of which so much has been written, but 
of the real condition of which we know so little. English 
writers, as a rule, have confined themselves entirely to descrip- 
tions of Japanese scenery and Japanese art—most delightful 
subjects, without doubt—and thus they have confirmed an idea of 
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Japan, for which Gilbert and Sullivan are primarily responsible, 
as a land of fans and flowers, of chrysanthemums, cloisonné, and 
Rakimonos. The fact that Japan had been arming herself, that 
she had been modelling herself on European methods, that she was 
determined to be a great Power and to have a commanding voice 
in the Pacific, seems to have escaped the general observation. It is 
true we had heard rumours of battle-ships, guns, and magazine 
rifles in the Far East, but they were dismissed with a sort of 
general notion that the Japanese were children and only playing 
with such things. The worst element, however, is that our 
Government does not appear to have taken any particular steps to 
understand Japan. From the time of Sir H. Parkes up to last 
summer, when our present excellent Minister, Sir E. Satow, was 
appointed, our representatives at Tokyo, admirable men as they 
may have been, were conspicuous for their ignorance of Japan and 
the Japanese. Besides this, up to the time that Captain du Boulay 
was sent out as military attaché after the Battle of Ping Yang in 
September, 1894, we had no military or naval attaché at all. Yet 
other nations had. Russia, France, Germany, Spain, and the 
United States have for years had an officer permanently attached 
to the Legation at Tokyo, who, by mixing socially among 
Japanese officers of all ranks, is able more accurately than in any 
other way to ascertain and inform his Government of the real state 
of Japanese armaments. I was told, indeed, that in the short time 
that Captain du Boulay was in Tokyo our embassy had learnt more 
about the Japanese army than it had ever known before. It is 
satisfactory to learn that at last a permanent British military 
attaché has been appointed at Tokyo. 

So much for our attitude, if, indeed, it can be called an attitude, 
up to the time of the war, when naturally there ensued a sudden 
change. The wonderful string of Japanese victories, the utter 
collapse of China, and the marvellous power of organization and 
grasp of detail shown by the Japanese, came as a thunderbolt upon 
us. We immediately rushed to the other extreme, and concluded 
that Japan was a great Power, with a force capable of meeting 
Europeans as well as she met the Chinese, and consequently an 
entirely new factor in the East. And we suddenly found, what 
indeed is true, that if we want an effective buffer State between our 
Indian possessions and Russia, or a real counterpoise to a Russo- 
French combination, we must look to Japan, and not to China, on 
which we had so long relied. 

Now I do not think it is at all proved by the war that Japan is a 
great Power. Certainly the war was conducted in a business-like 
style, but people who have lived long in Japan, told me that it was 
the only business-like thing they had ever known the Japanese do. 
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My own experience of Japanese railways certainly did not give the 
idea that they were a business-like people, e.g., a few regiments of 
guards, returning in triumph from Formosa last November, upset 
the whole service on the Tokaido (the main line in Japan) for a 
week; and the general management, even in normal times, would 
bring discredit on, say, the South Eastern at its worst. In their 
general mode of life, too, I cannot say that I observed any qualities 
which I should describe as business-like—if you want a thing done 
in a hurry, they answer “ tadaima,” “ all in a good time,” which 
means any time between now and the new year. When sight-see- 
ing, ¢.g., visiting a factory, after having seen one thing, a pause 
invariably follows, during which one is entertained to a smoke and 
a cup of tea, which, though hospitable and pleasant, does not con- 
duce to getting through the sight-seeing that day. ‘The same 
characteristic was discernible even in the war. After each victory 
the Japanese seemed to sit down and think of the next move; wit- 
ness the long delays which occurred between the declaration of war 
and the battle of Ping Yang, between the latter and the taking of 
Port Arthur, and between the taking of Port Arthur and the attack 
on Wei-hai-Wei. While the Japanese commanders were, so to 
speak, taking a cup of tea, an European enemy would have out- 
manceuvred them. But the fact of the war was that there was 
really no enemy. ‘The Chinaman cut and run, on every single 
occasion, as is shown by the ridiculously small loss on the Japanese 
side. Including those who died from disease and all causes 
in any way connected with the war, the Japanese only lost 1,700 
men, among whom was only one officer of high rank ! 

If Japan, however, is not yet proved to be a great Power she has 
at all events great potentialities. Alone of all Orientals she has 
learnt not merely to do well under European tutelage, but to 
dispense with European tutelage. Other Hasterns—Indians, 
Egyptians, Chinese—can fight and manufacture if led and 
organized by European officers and managers. Japan has learnt 
to do these things by herself. Her people have not been content 
to follow blindly and do what they were told, they have gone 
deeper and learnt the reason why of our civilization, and now they 
are applying their knowledge. Not only is their army and navy 
officered entirely by Japanese, but in their principal factories, e.g., 
the Government paper and printing works at Tokyo, and the mint 
at Osaka, all of which I visited, not a single foreigner is employed. 
This is their great strength and what differentiates them from every 
other Eastern nation. Add to this their great national advantages 
—their island position, their large and industrious population of 
forty millions, the cheapness of labour, the determination of the 
Government and the people that Japan shall be strong, as shown 
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by the announcement just made that their army is to be doubled 
and their navy raised to the combined strength of all the foreign 
squadrons on the Chinese station, and it is difficult not to believe 
that Japan has a great future both political and commercial, and 
impossible to overlook the influence which she now possesses in the 
affairs of the Far East. 

The balance of Power, in fact, in the Far East has been entirely 
upset, and if we have failed in the past through not foreseeing this, 
we must quickly make up our minds now how to act under the 
altered circumstances. It is a question of the greatest importance 
to us; no less than 40 per cent. of the whole foreign trade of 
Japan is with the British Empire, while in Shanghai and China 
generally we have been supreme. Three possible courses seem 
open. They are: (1) alliance with Russia; (2) alliance with Japan ; 
(3) armed and strong isolation. 

I only mention the first to dismiss it. As I have shown above 
Russia has probably obtained all she wants already without our 
help, and therefore has no need of us. Indeed, I cannot help 
believing that Lieut.-Col. Salmon’s words are very near the truth, 
and that France and Russia have conspired to squeeze us out if 
possible. Unfortunately, in the Far East they have found a third 
conspirator in our most keen commercial rival—Germany. 

As to the second—alliance with Japan—this course is strongly 
urged by many people, especially as owing to our refusal to join 
the other Powers in revising the Treaty of Shimonoseki, the 
Japanese at the present moment are very friendly to us. But it is 
such a novel step, and so great a reversal of all our previous policy, 
that before adopting it we ought carefully to consider what Japan 
really is, and what are the aims of her statesmanship and the 
principles which guide her. 

At the present moment the Japanese are intoxicated with glory, 
and certainly regard themselves as the equals of any European Power. 
The vanity of the people is intolerable ; they will tell you that what 
it took European nations 300 years to learn they have learnt in 
thirty, that they have had, moreover, the advantage of our experi- 
ence, and could therefore pick out the best points of each of us; 
and now they really believe their army to be as good as Germany’s, 
man for man, and their navy as good as our own. But what is 
most serious is that they came off so well in the recent war that 
they now regard war as a most paying game. For not only was 
their loss as small as I have just stated, but the war indemnity far 
exceeded the cost of the campaign. Thus a large proportion of 
the people are dying for another opportunity of attacking some- 
body, and they have become a standing menace to their neighbours. 
Now, who are their neighbours? Putting aside China and Korea, 
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the sickly condition of either of which might at any time cause 
Japanese intervention, unless, indeed, Russia has already perma- 
nently occupied the latter, there are four Powers with whom Japan 
might at any time come into collision, Great Britain, Russia, Spain, 
and the United States. The inclusion of the two latter may cause 
some surprise, but it must be remembered that Spain has a very valu- 
able possession in the Phillipine Islands, which has been brought all 
the nearer to Japan by the cession of Formosa to the latter Power ; 
while as to the Americans, the bone of contention between them 
and the Japanese might certainly be Hawaii, which has a large 
Japanese population and upon which the United States is supposed 
to have some designs ; besides, who knows but that the Japanese, 
who are the best mimics on earth, may not some day evolve, as 
they would dearly love to do, a Monroe doctrine of the latest up-to- 
date Olney pattern for the Far East, and as the Hawaian Islands 
lie very near the 180th parallel there might be reasonable doubts 
as to whether they belonged to Japan’s or America’s exclusive 
sphere. England and Russia, however, affect Japan more closely, 
and certainly at the present moment it looks as if the Japanese 
would take the first opportunity of attacking the Russians, so 
angry are they with the latter for ousting them from Liao-tung and 
Korea. Indeed, I do not doubt that had war broken out last 
winter between England and Russia, we should have found spon- 
taneous allies in the Japanese, and very valuable they would have 
been. But this is no reason for our concluding a formal treaty of 
alliance with them. With all their delightful social qualities, 
which they know so well how to display to tourists, they are as 
a nation utterly wanting in stability or principle. They have 
practically no religion, for Shintoism as a rule of life is nothing, 
and nobody, as a Japanese friend said to me, attends the Buddhist 
temple except old women of both sexes; and they seem to have no 
moral standard ; indeed, the only kind of standard that I could dis- 
cover was that they tried to do what Europeans would think 
“ civilized.” Thus, at Port Arthur, it never occurred to them that 
it was wrong to murder the defenceless Chinaman, till the indigna- 
tion of Europe told them so; and last autumn in Korea, though I 
do not charge the Japanese Government with having planned the 
murder of the Queen, it is difficult not to believe that they insti- 
gated * Viscount Miura to get rid of her by some means or other. 

* The murder of the Queen of Korea last October is enveloped in much mystery. 
The celebrated Count Inouye had just returned from Korea, where he had signally 
failed to carry out Japanese ‘‘reforms,” owing to the opposition of the Queen, a 
very clever woman, who undoubtedly represented Korean national feeling. The 


Government then sent Viscount Miura, an old man who had lately gone through 
a long period of religious meditation, who, however, before leaving Tokyo, openly 
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Take, again, their feelings towards ourselves; was ever a people 
so fickle? It is true that they love us almost to adoration now, 
simply because they hate the Russians, and we did not, like Ger- 
many and France, join with them in taking away the fruits of their 
victories—but a year and a half ago they hated us. Partly because 
they knew we had made a futile attempt to stop the war—partly, 
also, because they considered that our fleet shadowed theirs 
during the war, and, as was alleged at Wei-hai-Wei, hampered their 
operations, and, for a great variety of other causes, a very bitter 
anti-English feeling was aroused in Japan in 1894. Worse still, 
they had come utterly to despise us. They saw how utterly weak 
our policy in the Far East was, and how little trouble we took to 
inform ourselves about them, and they came to regard us, not un- 
naturally, as a corrupt, decrepit, and falling Power. Such were 
the expressions used by the vernacular Press in Tokyo, clearly with 
the Government’s sanction, as they were allowed to appear, not- 
withstanding the Press censorship which is rigid in Japan. Three 
cartoons appeared in The Yorodyn Shimbun, a Japanese paper, 
partly published in the English language. In the first, England 
is represented as a brutal schoolmaster, tyrannizing over a little boy, 
who represents Japan. In the second, the schoolmaster has gone 
to sleep and Japan has grown a big boy. In the third, Japan has 
become a man, and is pulling the decrepit old schoolmaster’s beard. 
There can be no doubt that a year ago nothing would have been 
more popular in Japan than a war with England. When they 
obtained Formosa and the Pescadores, they vertainly had the idea 
of establishing an arsenal at the latter, with a view to threatening 
Hong Kong and even Singapore. And although the recent action 
of Russia has diverted their hatred into another channel, their 
present feelings may be as transient as were their recent ones. A 
little careful thought would soon convince their statesmen that by 
confining them to the islands, and thus freeing them from Con- 
tinental entanglements Russia has really done the best possible 
thing for them. If, asa result, the Japanese determine to devote 
their whole energies to becoming a great sea-power with a large 
external commerce, to being, in fact, the England of the Far East, 
it is Great Britain and not Russia which will stand in their way 
both politically and commercially. 

Many Japanese already see this, and even now are advocating an 


boasted that he was a‘‘man of action.” Shortly afterwards the Queen was 
murdered, naval and military officers, lawyers, physicians, and other Japanese 
gentlemen assisting at the deed. The probability is that Miura intended to kid- 
nap the Queen and carry her off, but in the fracas she was killed. After her 
death the Japanese Government successfully accomplished one reform—they put 
the King of Korea into European clothes ! 
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understanding with Russia, whereby Japan would share in the spoils 
of China, contenting herself with island acquisitions and commercial 
advantages. It follows that no permanent alliance with Japan is 
possible, and any attempt at such would be most dangerous. The 
Japanese would desert us as soon as it suited their convenience to 
do so, and we should find ourselves once more outwitted in the Far 
East. 

There remains, therefore, the third policy—armed and strong 
isolation, which, indeed, appears to be our only possible policy 
everywhere, and which, to my mind, is unobjectionable, pro- 
vided only we are both strong and united. As regards Japan, 
however, it implies certain things, which ought to be done, and 
done at once if it is to be carried out effectively. In the first 
place, we must watch carefully the progress of the Japanese 
navy; and we ought to augment our Chinese squadron to any 
strength to which the Japanese bring their entire fleet. Indeed, we 
should go further, and in order to be safe we ought to have ships 
enough in the Far East to defeat a combination of the Japanese 
fleet with the Russian and French Chinese squadrons. Secondly, 
now that Japan has grown so strong, and, moreover, owns Formosa, 
we must have another naval and military station much further 
north than Hong Kong, so as to render Shanghai secure. I am 
informed that Chusan would best fulfil this requirement. Thirdly, 
Hong Kong ought to be rendered absolutely impregnable. At the 
present moment the whole of Victoria City, with the shipping in 
the harbour, could be destroyed by an enemy operating from the 
mainland of China opposite. We possess now a little strip of the 
mainland, but our boundary ought to be drawn very much further 
back. 

I would like to add a word about our commercial interests, and 
how they are likely to be affected by the rise of Japan. 

It is undoubtedly true that Japan has learnt, not only to fight, but 
also to manufacture; and with the abundance of cheap labour, and 
the plentiful supply of raw material close at hand which she possesses 
she may very well become a great commercial power and a very 
serious rival to Western nations. Besides this, she has the enormous 
advantage over gold-using countries, that she pays her labour bill 
in silver. I am not a Bimetallist, because I cannot see that the 
remedy proposed would cure the disease; but I think the Bimetal- 
list party have clearly established the fact that the disease exists, 
and that the silver-using countries have an immense advantage over 


the gold-using countries in all manufactures, owing to the deprecia- 
tion of silver. Let me take my own personal experience. In 
America you get not quite five dollars for the sovereign, in 
Japan you get nine, yet the silver dollar in Japan buys as much 
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as the gold dollar in America, and very nearly as much 
now as it did when it was worth four shillings instead 
of the 2s. 2d. it is about worth now. This, indeed, is a very 
curious phenomenon, no explanation of which I have ever been 
able to find in any publication on the subject. The Bimetallists 
assert that prices have fallen in gold-using countries because of the 
appreciation of gold which has resulted from discontinuing the use 
of silver as legal tender money since 1873; but if silver has been 
less employed in the West there must have been more of it avail- 
able for currency purposes in the East, so that prices ought to have 
risen there, which, however, they have not done. Whatever the 
explanation may be, the result is that labour in Japan is extraor- 
dinarily cheap when reckoned in our money. In the Government 
works at Tokyo and at Yokosuka the men work from ten to twelve 
hours a day and earn from 20 to 50 sen, i.¢., from about 5d. to 
ls. 0$d. The women work (and female labour is employed very 
largely) the same hours and earn from 15 to 35 sen, «.¢., 33d. to 
83d. It is difficult to see how we can compete with this. Yet the 
gold party deny there is any danger to be apprehended, and the 
only reply yet given is that our exports to silver-using countries 
have increased at a greater rate than our exports to gold-using 
countries, so that clearly we have not suffered so far. This is no 
answer at all. Japan has only lately begun to manufacture, and if 
we have not suffered yet we certainly shall suffer. Take the cotton- 
spinning industry. In 1885 there were nineteen cotton mills in Japan. 
In 1893, forty-six. During the same period the imports of raw cotton 
increased in value from $809,073 to $16,151,170, and there has 
been a large further increase since; while the imports of manufac- 
tured cotton goods from Great Britain and Bombay fell between 
1887 and 1894 from 44,120 thousands of lb. to 21,251. For 
the first time, too, in 18)4 Japan became an exporter of cotton 
goods, having sent over 4,500,009 lb. of cotton, principally to 
China. This is a very serious matter. I can see no reason what- 
ever why Japan should not be able in time to supply not only all 
the cotton goods she wants herself, but the Chinese market too, and, 
indeed, she could probably compete successfully with us at home. 
Nor need her efforts be confined to cotton—she intends imme- 


diately to establish sugar refineries in Formosa, greatly to the 


detriment of Hong Kong, her woollen manufactories have made a 
satisfactory start, while Japanese coal has driven the South Wales 
article out of nearly every port east of Singapore, and has pene- 
trated itself as far as Bombay. 

I do not, however, believe that our trade in the Far East is 
doomed by the appearance of Japan as a commercial rival. No 
doubt certain trades are, notably cotton. But civilization creates 
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endless new wants, and the extraordinary development of Japan, to 
which fresh impetus has been given by the war, will open up 
innumerable fresh openings, of which we shall take advantage if 
we are wise. And here once more I would remark that we ought 
to pay more attention to Japan, and not confine ourselves so exclu- 
sively to China as we have done in the past. Athough the popu- 
lation of Japan is only 41 millions and that of China over 300, the 
value of the foreign trade of Japan is more than half that of China. 
Besides which, it has increased and is increasing far more quickly 
than China’s is. In 1885 the foreign trade of China was esti- 
mated at $229,807,000, and that of Japan at only $64,436,000, or 
not much more than a quarter. In 1894 the trade of China had 
risen to $435,311,000, and Japan to $230,728,000, or more than 
half. I believe that this expansion will be greatly accelerated now, 
and that there is a great opening for English manufacturers if they 
only seize the opportunity. And now I would suggest what I have 
suggested elsewhere that the Government ought to give a helping 
hand by appointing a commercial attaché to the Legation at Tokyo, 
who I feel sure would prove most useful at the present moment, 
when the Japanese are friendly to us, and are certainly inclined to 
buy from us if we will only take the trouble to adapt our manufac- 
tures to their markets. Such an official, by keeping us constantly in- 
formed at home of what articles the Japanese require, would prevent 
a large portion of our trade from going to foreigners, especially to 
the Germans and Americans, who have for years taken far more 
trouble than we have to secure the goodwill of the Japanese. Just 
as the balance of power has changed in the Far East, so has the 
commercial balance. Commercially as well as politically we must 
look to Japan, for the time being at all events, as more important 


than China. 
A. G. Boscawen. 
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A CHANGE in the law which touches interests in every city, town, 
and village in the country, must of itself inevitably attract public 
attention and arouse public feeling. And if there be added to 
these interests the stimulus of sectarian animosity and _ political 
partisanship, public feeling is apt to be raised to the pitch of 
public excitement. These are the conditions which any 
Minister of State must reckon with before he introduces into the 
legislature a measure affecting the public elementary schools of 
England. They have behind them a history of only half a cen- 
tury; yet in that space of time their interests have interwoven 
themselves into the texture of English customs, and into the 
habits of English daily life. Children, parents, teachers, managers, 
ratepayers, and taxpayers are all interested in the schools. Broadly 
speaking, therefore, what affects the schools will interest the people. 

In the past half of this century the attitude of the State towards 
the schools has been subject to many modifications. In the early 
part of the century there was absolutely free trade in schools. 
Then came the period of State protection of Schools. This period 
began with the first Parliamentary Education Grant of £20,000, in 
1833. State protection was then gradually merged in State 
regulation. The Revised Education Code of 1860 marks the com- 
pletion of that change. Ten years later (1870) State regulation 
became State monopoly. 

Concurrent with these rapid changes in the relation of the 
schools to the State there have been equally momentous changes 
in reference both to teachers, to scholars, and to instruction. 
When State protection of schools began religion was considered 
to be an integral part of education. Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
examined the children in religious, as well as in other subjects. 
This attitude was entirely changed when, in 1870, State protection 
became State monopoly. Religious subjects then became the only 
part of the education of the schools in which Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors were expressly prohibited from examining, 

Again, as the State has created a monopoly of the schools, it has 
also created a monopoly of the teachers. The profession is hedged 

28* 
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about with so many protective barriers that entrance into it has 
become a matter of great difficulty and intricacy. This close cor- 
poration of the elementary teaching profession naturally tends to 
the formation of a professional opinion* on matters of educational 
policy which subordinates the public welfare to professional advan- 
tage. Every conference of members of this State-protected pro- 
fession abounds in instances which illustrate this observation. It 
is claimed that the teachers, and not the community, are to decide 
what is to be taught, and the conditions under which instruction 
is to be given, together with the minimum remuneration which 
the community are to be permitted to award out of public and 
private sources for such services as are thus rendered. 

Meanwhile, having created a State monopoly of schools and 
teachers, the State has supplied both with their raw material in 
the shape of scholars practically bound by the law to attend school 
continuously for a period of seven or eight years. In every part 
of the country the school attendance officer is to be found, more or 
less completely, driving the children into school. Thus, in order 
to make the State monopoly of schools and teachers effective, 
there has been called into existence the new profession of the 
school police. 

Dominating the whole of this graduated monopoly, there is the 
centralized administration of the Education Department in London 
with its host of clerks at Whitehall, and its inspectors perambulat- 
ing the whole country. Every detail incident to school life, from 
the exclusion of draughts to the introduction of air; from the 
teaching of the alphabet to such science and art as commend 
themselves to the Government mind, passes under the purview of 
these inspectors and clerks. Their fiat goes forth through the 
land with a reputation akin to that of the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, stereotyping forms of instruction, and restricting local 
freedom in the manner in which despotisms, whether created by 
the democracy or any lesser unit, invariably act. Two extracts 
from the Education Department’s Instructions to H.M. Inspectors 
will illustrate the marked change in the attitude of the State to 
the schools in the period under review. “One main object of 
your visit,” so ran the Instructions to Inspectors in 1837, “is to 
atford managers your assistance in all efforts for improvement in 
which they may desire your aid; but you are in no respect to 
interfere with the instruction, management, or discipline of the 
school, or to press wpon them any suggestions which they may be 

* If the names of the writers were attached to the articles expressing educational 


opinions in the newspapers, the public would have the means of testing to what 


extent the Press has become the vehicle for the conveyance of this professional 
opinion. 
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disinclined to receive.” One cannot note without a certain sense 
of humour how gingerly the Inspector trod when the aim was to 
get his foot into the school. But once firmly established there, 
see how brief and business-like and matter-of-fact his “main 
duty” becomes. “My Lords,” so say the Revised Instructions 
(1895), “ My Lords would again remind you that all hurry or un- 
due haste on the day of examination is incompatible with the 
proper discharge of your main duty—that of ascertaining, verify- 
ing, and reporting the facts on which the Parliamentary Grant is 
administered.” 

Such are some of the noteworthy changes which, in the space of 
two generations, have marked the attitude of the State towards the 
schools. They are not more remarkable than the corresponding 
changes in the attitude of parties within the State towards educa- 
tional adininistration. Take, for example, the attitude of the 
political Nonconformist. He is foremost among those who would 
spend largely from local rates and Imperial taxes upon the kind 
of public elementary school,—viz., that controlled by School 
Boards,—which he prefers. And, perhaps, in Wales this attitude 
is more than usually distinctly observable. And yet when the 
Government grant was only £30,000 a year and under, no body of 
persons were more jealous of this State assistance to schools than 
were Nonconformists. One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors at that 
time reported that the majority of Nonconformists in Wales looked 
upon Government aid “as contamination from the co-operation of 
the State.” 

In the midst of these strange fluctuations of opinion, one body 
of persons has, in the main, clung to a continuous and steady 
course of action. “A public feeling for education,” an Inspector 
reported in 1856, “has yet to be created. In saying this, I am 
bound, in truth, to except one class of persons from the 
assertion—I mean the clergy.” “The main educational work 
which has been effected in England” has been owing “to 
their zeal and labour,” and is “essentially their work.” What 
was true in 1856 holds true in 1896. It is mainly owing to 
the zeal and energy of the clergy of the Church of England in the 
cause of education that at the present time in schools allied with 
the Church there is to be found every year an average attend- 
ance of 1,875,000 children. If this fact be compared with the 
corresponding fact that the average attendance in Board Schools 
only amounts to 1,844,000 children, and that for a space of a quarter 
of a century this section of schools has had the exclusive support 
of local rates, which have been mortgaged to the amount of 
£26,000,000 to provide schools and{sites, and contribute yearly 
about £4,000,000 to the maintenance alone of these schools, some 
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estimate may be formed of the amount of zeal and energy which the 
Church of England has continuously shown in behalf of national 
education. 

It has, however, been apparent of late that the schools in connec- 
tion with the Church of England, as well as those allied with other 
religious bodies, e.g., the Roman Catholics, the Wesleyans, and the 
Jews, were being adversely affected by the unfair conditions which 
the state of the law, together with its administration, imposed upon 
them. The popular sense of this injustice was expressed in the 
Parliamentary election of 1895, and the return of a strong Unionist 
Government to power was the result of the demand for reform and 
the pledge of its accomplishment. The Education Bill of 1896 is 
the Government’s solution of the educational difficulties of the 
time, and as such it merits a calm and unprejudiced examination. 
The desire of those who care, first and foremest, for the efficiency, 
suitability, and thoroughness of national education, should be to 
examine to what extent the Government proposals meet and 
satisfy the demand for reform. 

The main lines of the Bill express the principles upon which it 
is proposed to undertake a complete and thorough reconstruction 
of our educational system. Whatever opposition the Bill may 
arouse, no one can reasonably complain that it fails in breadth of 
view or in comprehensivenesss of aim. The complete range of 
education, up to the stage of its University phase, comes within 
the scope of the Bill. Its completeness in this respect must in- 
evitably lead to prolonged discussion and to detailed considera- 
tion; and if the discussion be of a practical and instructed cha- 
racter, no one, least of all the Government, will have reason to 
complain. 

Amongst the principles of the Bill two stand prominent above 
the others. The first is the adoption of the principle of local free- 
dom as against bureaucratic control; and the second is the ac- 
ceptance of indirect as against direct representation of the local 
electorate upon the local education authority. In adopting the 
second principle the Government have followed the recommenda- 
tions of the recent report of the Secondary Education Commission. 
This Commission was the contribution of the preceding Govern- 
ment towards the solution of that portion of the education 
problem. Its composition was of a peculiar and partisan type. 
Of seventeen Commissioners no fewer than fourteen were Radicals 
in politics. They unanimously reported in favour of placing 
Secondary Education under authorities not directly chosen by the 
electorate for that purpose. Apparently, the Government, in dealing 
in their Bill with Secondary, as well as with Elementary Education, 
are of opinion that a form of education authority which Radical 
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Royal Commissioners unanimously recommend as best suited for 
the purposes of Secondary Education can equally well be en- 
trusted with the care of Public Elementary Education. 

It is in still stricter keeping with the fitness of things that the 
new education authority to which is to be conveyed some of the 
functions of the present Education Department, should partake of 
the non-representative character of that Department. No one 
who approves of the Education Department in its present shape 
can complain of the more popular composition of the proposed 
education authority. In its time the Education Department, in 
spite of many defects, has done much good work in organizing the 
machinery of educational administration. But it has been appa- 
rent for many years past that its special function had ceased to 
exist, and that if progress were still to be made there must be a 
fuller reliance upon local knowledge and initiative. In comment- 
ing, in an address delivered to the London School Board in October, 
1888, upon the recommendations of the recent Royal Commission 
on Elementary Education, I pointed out that the “fundamental 
omission” in the recommendations of that Commission, which 
vitiated many of their suggestions, was “ the absence of any recom- 
mendation for a total reform in the two Government Departments, 
viz., the Education Department and the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, to which are entrusted the administration of the Parliamen- 
tary Grant, and of which the most important is the Education 
Department.” What many thought at that time a policy too 
thorough for a Government to adopt is now within measurable dis- 
tance of being sanctioned by Parliament. The necessity for the 
adoption of that policy is explained in the following extract from 
the same address: “ Whilst the system was being organized this. 
central control was of considerable utility, and upon the whole its. 
influence was good. But what was suitable for the guidance of a sys- 
tem in its infancy may become a positive hindrance to its full develop- 
ment, unless it is adapted to the altered circumstances of the case. 
Parental control is good, but a wise parent will avoid the error and 
the weakness of grandpaternal interference, or meddlesomeness. We 
have arrived, as it seems to me, at the precise point at which cen- 
tral control is beginning to lose its beneficial character. Ever since 
the immediate administration of elementary education was com- 
mitted to the charge of popularly elected bodies, and by far the 
largest proportion of its cost was charged upon the local resources, 
a change has been gradually taking place in our system of popular 
education to which the Education Department has failed to adapt 
itself. It attempts to deal with the affairs of publicly elected 
bodies without any apparent consciousness of the incongruity of its 
own position in relation to the new condition of affairs. It does 
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not appear to realize the fact that whatever they may be in theory, 
in actual practice ‘ My Lords’ have largely become the mouthpiece 
of the permanent officials of a public department, whilst the local 
administrators of elementary education have ‘largely lost their non- 
representative character, and have become the responsible repre- 
sentatives of their several localities. The time, in my judgment, 
has now arrived when larger powers must be entrusted to the pub- 
licly elected boards, and less to the central Government Depart- 
ment. Unless this is done, and until this is done, there can be no 
general advance in the whole range of popular education.” 

Since 1888 County Councils have been established in every 
county, and the Government have now the choice between 
two sets of elected bodies, to one of which can be committed the 
duty of developing more completely a workable and effective 
system. They have chosen the County Council as offering, on the 
whole, the best guarantees for the work. 

It is not difficult to discover substantial reasons for the choice. 
In England and Wales, whilst there are 2,452 School Boards, there 
are only fifty-five County Councils. The county of Cornwall 
has a population of 320,000, and possesses 101 School Boards ; 
Devon has a population of 630,000, and 153 School Boards; and 
Norfolk has a population of 460,000, and 139 School Boards. It is 
obvious that in such cases the counties, and not the School Boards, 
form the best units for an effective educational administration. 
The defect in the Bill is the desire to deal with all parts of the 
country in the same way.* No difference is made between the 
counties possessing county boroughs, that is boroughs with a popu- 
lation exceeding 50,000, and those without them. Of the forty- 
three English county areas, and not reckoning London, sixteen do 
not contain a county borough; sixteen others contain only one 
county borough each. On the other hand, Lancaster contains 
as many as fourteen county boroughs. As there are only fifty- 
nine county boroughs in England and two in Wales, it would not 
have been difficult to have taken their circumstances into account 
in order to ascertain whether they would not have warranted 
separate and distinct treatment. It is not always borne clearly in 
mind that rural England and urban England have each their 
separate needs and possibilities, and that each will best attain its 
own special aims when free to pursue them without the restrictive 


* The Bill appears to have been drafted on the assumption that the County 
Council would elect the Education Authority for the entire area including the 
county boroughs within it. But the interpretation clause states that “ unless 
the context otherwise requires” the expression ‘‘county includes a county 
borough.” This interpretation makes nonsense of Sec. iii. of Clause 2, and 
renders Sec. @ of Clause 10 a piece of surplusage. 
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influence of the other. In many cases—probably in that of three 
out of every four counties—the special needs of the county and 
the county boroughs within it are alike. But in the cases where they 
differ, and this is especially so in large commercial and industrial 
centres, a modification of the proposals of the Bill seems to be re- 
quired so as to ensure that flexibility and adaptability of conditions 
which suit themselves to local needs. 

Such a modification would considerably, and favourably, affect 
the attitude of large popular centres towards the Bill as a whole. 
The case of London especially demands separate treatment. It was 
dealt with separately in the Act of 1870, and it needs separate 
treatment in 1896. Allied with the two main principles of the 
Bill a third aim of the Government may be referred to here. That 
is the desire to ensure an economical administration of public 
monies raised for educational purposes in the general interests of 
the State as representing the taxpayer, and of the locality as 
affecting the ratepayers. How does the proposal of the Govern- 
ment succeed in carrying these principles into effect in the case of 
London ? 

London has a County Council of 118 members elected by the 
ratepayers in the several parliamentary divisions. In addition to 
the 118 elected councillors there are nineteen aldermen co-optated 
into the Council by the councillors, making a total of 137 mem- 
bers. The School Board has fifty-five members elected by the 
same ratepayers, the constituencies, however, not being single par- 
liamentary divisions, but combinations of the parliamentary divi- 
sions upon the lines of the old boroughs into which London was 
formerly divided, and to which the present Unionist Government 
will, it is hoped, give full municipal institutions and definite cor- 
porate existence. 

The work of administration makes very considerable demands 
upon the time of the members of each of these bodies. Hitherto 
the County Council has had little educational work to do. It in- 
herited from a superseded authority certain industrial schools. It 
was endowed, as were other County Councils, with the income 
known as the “ Beer Money.” At first it used this money, not for 
the purpose of aiding technical education, but for the purpose of 
reducing the County Council rate. It spends at present only a 
portion of the “Beer Money” upon technical education. That 
expenditure is supervised by a Technical Board, formed upon the 
model of a joint committee, which, in connection with the School 
Board, has done remarkable work in promoting the practical side 
of education in manual work in wood and metal for boys, and in 
laundry work and housewifery for girls. It is composed of twenty 
members of the County Council and fourteen nominees of other 
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public and some private bodies whose headquarters happen to 
be in London. 

This Technical Board, thus constituted by the London County 
Council, may therefore be taken as the type of what the new 
Education Authority for London, under the Bill as it stands, would 
be. As a member both of the Technical Board and of the School 
Board, and knowing the working of each, I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that an Education Authority, for educational 
purposes in London, taking its rise from the County Council, and 
mainly composed, as it must be, of its members, would not be an 
effective authority either in the matter of economical administra- 
tion or of educational progress. I have never heard any especial 
claim to public confidence put forward, under either head, on 
behalf of the Technical Board—upon the comparatively restricted 
and automatic work on which I make no adverse comment—and 
until any such claim is put forward, it would be premature and 
immaterial to examine into the proofs. 

If the scheme of the Government is adopted for London, the 
financial and other results will be these. The Education Authority 
will be the Technical Board under another name, with the addi- 
tion of a non-voting, but not apparently a speechless, nominee of 
the Education Department or the Charity Commissioners. The 
London County Council will have to pay over into the fund of the 
new Authority the “ Beer Money,” a portion of which is now used 
in the reduction of the County Council rate. That operation will 
at once increase the County Council rate. Then the County 
Council rate will be still further increased by the cost of provid- 
ing “ such officers, servants, buildings, furniture, and other things 
as are necessary for the execution of the duties of the Education 
Committee,” and of paying “the expenses of executing their 
duties.” 

That will amount to a considerable sum, as the County Council 
possess, with the exception of certain officers, none of these 
necessaries. It must further be noted that the Education Com- 
mittee and not the County Council are to be the judges of the 
number and amount of these necessaries. The function of the 
County Council is limited to that of “raising money”; and an 
addition to its many opportunities of exercising such functions 
will be observed by the ratepayer with feelings rising in intensity 
from alarm to consternation. 

In addition to these items of increased cost, there will be the 
further charges resulting from the Education Authority discharg- 
ing certain duties now performed by the Education Department. 
These charges are now borne by the State. The net result of 
these changes so far as the London ratepayer is concerned, must 
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be a considerable increase in the rates levied for County Council 
purposes, 

Meanwhile the School Board rate will continue just as before. 
There is no provision which diminishes the present rate of School 
Board expenditure. The Bill stereotypes the rate of expenditure 
for the year ended the 31st March, 1896, together with any 
additions which are “necessary for including the increase in 
annual maintenance caused by such automatic rise of salaries” as 
occur under the existing scale. This rate of expenditure, which 
many justly think to be excessive, is regarded as the normal 
statutory rate of expenditure. And this can be exceeded to any 
extent with the consent of the County Council. If there existed 
a Progressive County Council and a Progressive School Board, 
judging from past experience, there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining that consent. If the School Board desired to exceed 
the limit, and the County Council refused the request, all the 
pressure, which those can bring who profit by School Board ex- 
penditure, would be exerted in County Council elections as it is 
now in School Board elections. Meanwhile, every inducement to 
economical administration on the part of the School Board would 
be done away with. No motive would exist to keep expenditure 
appreciably within the statutory limit; and in the event of the 
limit not being sufficient for the purpose, the odium of either in- 
creasing it, or of declining to increase it, would be flung upon the 
County Council. At two elections—a School Board election in 
November, followed by a County Council election in March—an 
appeal would lie to the electors upon these issues. It is difficult at 
the present time to obtain suitable candidates at a County Council 
election. Hereafter the position of a candidate will be a peculiarly 
exacting one. In the absence of technical knowledge of educa- 
tional matters, he will fall an easy and a ridiculous prey to the 
crowd of interested questioners who will pursue him on the elec- 
toral track. To a perplexed candidate there is a great temptation 
to use the rates for the purpose of smoothing everybody’s way, and 
as a means of making everybody comfortable, except the ratepayers 
themselves. Their case is, indeed, a hard one. And the last 
thing which a thoughtful Unionist Government should do, is to 
add further legislative facilities for enabling one set of persons to 
decide what another set of persons shall pay. 

Is there any corresponding educational gain in the proposed 
arrangement to counterbalance this positive financial loss? What 
are the conditions of the problem? Two public bodies only exist 
in this metropolitan area: one elected for professedly educational 
reasons, the other elected without any reference whatever to educa- 
tional questions. It is desired to form out of an existing public 
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body a new Education Authority, in order to complete an existing 
system. Can there be any doubt which of the two bodies 
possesses the affinities, the experience, and the organization 
needed for this further work? To choose the School Board as the 
body out of which the new Education Authority should spring is 
obviously the natural choice to make. To choose in such circum- 
stances a non-educational body as the natural material out of 
which to evolve a new Education Authority is the strangest choice 
imaginable. 

If the new Education Authority is to exercise really useful 
functions it must be acknowledged as capable of exercising them 
by those who will work under it. If this is not so educational 
progress cannot take place. Since,in London, in the same area, 
an educational body and a non-educational body exist side by side— 
one having a recognized authority and the other without special 
experience or training—it is obvious that the natural line of develop- 
ment is through the existing educational machinery ; and there- 
fore it is that London needs separate and distinct treatment. To 
follow, with reference to London, a course of procedure adapted to 
other areas, and to other circumstances, is to make an idol of 
uniformity in legislation. The aims of the Government being to 
introduce simplicity into educational arrangements; to assist the 
harmonious development of every section of the educational 
system; and to give greater powers of expression and satisfaction 
to local requirements in the management of schools, they have 
proposed in the Bill a series of changes exactly adapted to carry 
out these views in the country at large. But the circumstances of 
London, and of other populous areas, vary so materially from those 
of the usual county areas that to apply to them treatment which 
may suit country districts would result in frustrating every good 
intention which the Government have in view. 

I am not led to these conclusions by a consideration of the best 
interests of Board Schools alone. To serve the best interests 
of the Non-Board Schools of London also has always been an 
important aim in the educational work I have attempted to do. 
They have been unfairly dealt with in the past; and the efficiency 
which as a whole they display is a strong testimony to the skill, 
the energy, and the zeal with which they are conducted, supported, 
and sustained. What does the Bill propose in their interests alone ? 
The abolition of rating, and of the 17s. 6d. limit, is applicable to 
Board and to Non-Board Schools alike. They are dealt with by 
the proposed Act, and do not concern the new Education Authority. 
But it must not be forgotten that the attitude of the London County 
Council in the past towards Non-Board Schools was clearly seen in 
the pressure which was used to increase the local assessments. It 
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was not a friendly but a hostile attitude. The London Non-Board 
Schools have nothing to gain, but everything to fear, from an 
Education Authority emanating from, and dominated by, a County 
Council with such a record as that. 

But from whatever source the new Education Authority may 
spring, the solitary future hope of London Non-Board Schools is 
to take prompt and immediate advantage of the power of associa- 
tion contained in the Bill. This power will be one of the most 
potent factors of the future in completing and rendering more 
thoroughly efficient the organization of Elementary Education. 
Under this provision of the Bill the Church Schools within the 
Metropolitan area may form themselves into an Association, and 
the managers of such schools may thereupon elect a representative 
body. To this representative body the Education Authority must 
pay the Special Aid Grant due to the Associated Schools. In what 
manner this fund should be used is afterwards to be decided upon 
by the representative body and the Education Authority. If all 
the Church Schools combined in this manner two results would 
follow. On the one hand, the representative body would be able 
to furnish members to be co-optated upon the Education Authority, 
because it would bear to Church Schools a like relation to that 
which the School Board bears to Board Schools ; and, on the other 
hand, the common fund having an assured annual income of 
£25,000 and upwards, would be enabled gradually to bring every 
school up to the highest point of efficiency. Similar results would 
follow upon the adoption of the same principle by Roman Catholics, 
Wesleyans, and Jews to the benefit of the whole body of London 
Elementary Schools. 

It is not generally perceived how critical the position of Non- 
Board Schools will be, under this Bill, unless they associate them- 
selves together for common purposes of protection and improve- 
ment. Following the precedent of the Bill which abolished school 
fees, this Bill seriously affects the income of Non-Board Schools 
in the future. Just as that Bill commuted a varying charge upon 
parents into a fixed and uniform charge by the State, so this 
Bill proposes to limit for the future the rate per child of Govern- 
ment Grant. The grant cannot exceed in future the greater of 
these two sums, viz., the sum now received, or 17s. in the case of 
infant schools or classes, and 20s. in the case of senior schools. 

Whilst the money grant is thus limited there is no corresponding 
limitation of possible requirements. Changes in the Elementary 
Code, now about to come into active operation, will absorb a con- 
siderable portion, if not all, of the Special Aid Grant of 4s. per 
scholar. But what of future changes? In the case of School 
Boards, the Education Authority, which will be the instrument of 
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the change, cannot through its progenitor, the County Council, 
resist the appeal to increase the limit of the School Board rate in 
order to satisfy their own requirements. But from what fund are 
these new requirements to be met in the case of Non-Board Schools? 
From an increase of subscriptions? That would be to intensify the 
injustice and the grievance which this Bill does nothing to remove. 
The present inequitable division of the public money raised for 
educational purposes is not remedied by the Special Aid Grant. 
That grant is merely a device by which the resources of the State 
are used to partially alleviate local injustice. But the injustice 
still remains that the supporter of Non-Board Schools will in the 
future, as in the past, be the victim of his own educational zeal 
and conscientious convictions. He will have to pay through the 
rates for a form of instruction he does not want, and again through 
contributions for a form of education he holds dear. The pressure 
of that strain has brought the present Government into office; and 
its continued existence and perpetuation may, in the whirligig of 
time, bring about its own revenges. 

Perhaps it may be urged that the provision as to full religious 
teaching in all classes of schools may tend to destroy both 
the Non-Board and the Board Schools as they now exist, and lead 
to their transference to the new Education Authority to be conducted 
at their cost, without any statutory limitation of the rate, by mana- 
gers appointed by that authority, either alone or in conjunction 
with other public bodies. I can understand a secularist approving 
of suchacourse. Under a new name he would then have universal 
Board Schools with but one step, and that able to be taken to a con- 
siderable extent by administrative action alone, between himself 
and his ideal. But those who insist upon religion as an essential 
of education would be taking a suicidal step in retreating from a 
position won at the cost of so much self-sacrifice and noble endea- 
vour. 

It is evident, from what has been already urged, that the Bill 
will not accomplish the reforms which are needed in our elemen- 
tary school system unless certain modifications of its proposed 
machinery are accepted. These modifications are especially neces- 
sary in the case of London and of other large and populous centres. 
Here the Education Authority should have its origin in, and spring 
naturally out of, the existing education authorities, and not the 
County Councils. For this purpose, in these areas, the County 
Councils might be relieved of the duties imposed upon them by 
the Technical Instruction Acts, and of the corresponding duty of 
supervising the expenditure of the “Beer Money.” If it be deemed 
necessary, let the County Council act as a check upon undue 
expenditure. That check will act more thoroughly the more the 
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County Council is kept apart from any administrative responsi- 
bility for the details of that expenditure. Make it essential that 
the Education Authority shall be competent to deal with all classes 
of public elementary and other schools. By this means the whole 
series of schools would be welded into a harmonious system; the 
use of an existing educational machinery for the further purposes 
contemplated by this Bill would be rendered easy ; an unnecessary 
and costly duplication of machinery would be avoided; the in- 
terests of the ratepayers would be secured; and the steady, con- 
tinuous improvement of all forms of education, adapted to the 
special needs of all classes of scholars, would be guaranteed. 

These modifications are as necessary in the interests of secon- 
dary as of elementary education. Whilst the Education Autho- 
rity is expressly prohibited from directly managing any public 
elementary school, it is directly empowered to establish, and 
apparently to manage, secondary schools. They may make enqui- 
ries, and publish them, “into the sanitary condition of the school 
buildings (including boarding-houses) within their county.” Eton, 
Harrow, and Rugby are thus brought under the Education Autho- 
rity, and although the Education Authority are prohibited from 
making “enquiries with respect to the education given” in schools 
which, “ in the opinion of the Education Department, are of a non- 
local character,” it is evident that the publication of enquiries into 
the “sanitary condition of the school buildings” opens a wide door 
for interference on a multitude of questions bordering on educa- 
tional inspection. 

Nothing in this Bill defines the relation of elementary to 
secondary instruction. Higher grade, which are really secondary 
schools, may still be established by School Boards. If, however, 
the School Board is not in harmony with the Education Authority, 
there is a broad battlefield prepared for them in the provision 
authorizing “ the Education Department, on the application of the 
Education Authority, or” (not, be it observed, and) “of a School 
Board” to make an order transferring to the Education Authority 
any Board School, or department of a Board School, “ providing 
education which, in the opinion of the Education Department, is 
other than elementary.” Rarely, indeed, has so singular a confes- 
sion been made in an Act of Parliament. Here are School Boards 
exercising functions under a series of Elementary Education Acts ! 
Their duty is to provide elementary education. In the discharge 
of this duty they are absolutely under the control of the Education 
Department whose behests they obey; whose Code of Regulations 
defines their work ; and whose Inspectors continually report upon 
their doings. And what is the outcome of it all? The existence 
of Board Schools, and departments of Board Schools, “ providing 
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education,” which may, on enquiry, turn out to be “other than 
elementary!” And now the same Education Department which 
has assisted, enabled, and urged School Boards to erect, maintain, 
and extend these schools, is to be the ravisher who will “ make an 
order transferring ” them from those who have them to those who 
want them. But there is nothing to prevent the School Board again 
from entering into competition with the Education Authority in this 
borderland of educational territory unless the School Boards, 
and not the County Councils, in areas where these conditions pre- 
vail, are the roots out of which the new Education Authorities 
grow. 

Nor is anything said in this Bill about the nature of the instruc- 
tion to be given in any secondary school established by the Educa- 
tion Authority. Are we to be so careful about the completeness of 
education in elementary schools and careless as to its range in 
secondary schools? Are the interests of the parents of public ele- 
mentary school children to be so carefully guarded, and rightly so, 
and the interests of the parents of the children in secondary schools 
to be ignored? It is as important that religion should not be 
divorced from secondary, as it is that it should not be separated from 
elementary instruction. To avoid a question is not to settle it ; 
and the new education authorities, unless they have guidance by 
statute on these points, will, undoubtedly, as the result of public dis- 
cussion, be subject to the pressure of public opinion on the part of 
the electorate by whom those who will establish the new authorities 
will themselves be elected. Will it not be better to apply at once 
by law to all schools the provision in favour of liberty of con- 
science, which is to be applied in this Bill only to public elemen- 
tary schools ? 

The provisions of the Bill for the better instruction of Poor Law 
children and for the extension of the age of school attendance are 
admirable illustrations of the spirit in which the Bill has been 
prepared. In no true sense of the word is the Bill an anti-School 
Board Bill or a Sectarian Bill. It is conceived in a liberal and 
fair spirit. Its defects are not those of intention but those of 
execution. When its intentions, and the machinery to carry out 
those intentions, have been brought into harmony, it will constitute 
a considerable measure of reform. Some abuses will undoubtedly 
still remain ; but if the Bill be amended in the directions already 
suggested, and if its provisions are carried out in administration 
in the spirit in which I believe the Bill has been framed, the 
ground will be cleared for that still further measure of equity 
and of educational advance for which this Bill will prepare the 
way. 

JOsEPH R. DIGGLE. 


